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This Summer 
when your ship swings 
into Honolulu Harbot.. 
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UDDENLY you are in the harbor. 

Speed boats, launches and outrigger 

canoes circle around; a half-pinc sea 
sled spurts over the waves like a drunken fly 
ing fish. Excitement lines the rail. Tug-boats 
bring laughing, jostling crowds, arms filled 
with leis. A native band plays the Song of 
the Islands. Brown heads dot the water, coax 
ing for coins. Coco palms wave from the 
shore. Patches of rainbow drift out of space 
to signal welcome. 

Balmy air, freighted wich blossoms. Blue 
ocean, emerald bay, green hills back of Hono 
lulu. Behind you Diamond Head juts out to 
sea, Shutting away the pressure of everyday 
realities. There's fabled Punchbowl Hill, high 
Tantalus Mountain. You 
have expected all this, but 
ic is a surprise... Hawaii, 
the breeze-c ooled tropics 

acadence in your blood. 
Nothing will seem strange 
here see 

There are 365 reasons 
why you should come to 
Hawaii,now...The Ha 
waiian sun says come any 
time, Hawaii hasno word 
for seasons.Spring is lavish 
with blossoms. Fall and Winter have their 
own particular delights. Summer is the glo- 
rious playtime, always cooled by light trade 
winds.‘‘ What is there to see?’’A land glow- 


ing with color—flowering trees; hedges of 


HAWAI| 





hibiscus; gardenias, plumeria, 
jacaranda, ilima, pandanus. 
Tropical fruits—papaia, avo- 
cados, bananas, passion fruic, 
mangoes. Fern jungles; rice paddies; sugar, 
coffee and pineapple plantations. Cowboys, 
with feather leis for hat bands. Cliffs drop- 
ping sheer to the sea; craters and strange 
freaks of lava flows. Volcanoes large enough 
to holdacity; flying fish; ruins of ancient tem- 









ples and villages; native and oriental shops. 
‘*What is there to do?’’ Golf in tropical set- 
tings; swim in water warmer than the air; 
hunt, fish, ride, hike, explore, 
join in happy ‘‘luaus’’ (native 
feasts). Cruise, by steamer or 
by plane, from Oahu to the 
islands of Kauai, Maui and 
Hawaii, cach island rich with 
sights and pleasures. Dance 
to ukuleles and sing ro a steel 
guitar. And rest... Where you 
can’t even remember what 
you came to forget. 


New Low Fares Now in Effect 


“What will the trip cost?’? Whatever you 
like. You can comfortably make the round- 
trip from the Pacific Coast, all expenses in- 
cluded, for less than $300. Youcan pleasantly 
crowd Hawaii into a three-weeks vacation. 
Write us now, or telephone Honolulu direct. 


HAWATII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 


225-N BUSH 


STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon request, mail you Free, authoritative information about 
the Islands, costs, what to see and do, etc. For a special booklet on Hawaii, illustrated in full 
color, with picture maps, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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My Mother 


You scattered beauty as the rose sheds leaves, 
My mother, as you journeyed down life's ways. 
You wove love's tapestry, as moonlight weaves 
Rare shadow-patterns through a silver haze. 
You lifted sorrows from the burdened heart, 
And tenderly relieved another's pain, 

You, understanding, always took the part 


Of one who fell, then helped him up again. 


And now that you are gone, no monument 

Of massive stone, however deftly carved, 

Could fittingly portray the strength you lent 

To sick and desolate and beauty-starved. 

Remembering, I'll plant a thousand flowers 

To banish suffering through countless hours. 
—Nancy Richey Ranson 
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HAT Sunday in May which is so happily set aside for 


the honoring of mothers generally and one mother 
in particular for each of us is a thoughtful holiday 
always. This year there is perhaps a special reason 
for looking back thoughtfully, for going back in imagi- 
nation a little further than usual—to the youthful days 
of our grandmothers. 

They showed good sportsmanship, those young 
grandmothers of ours! If they did any grumbling or 
whimpering, if they wasted any time in feeling sorry 
for themselves, at least the records of the times do not 
show it. Physical hardships they endured, of course. 
Not the superficial hardships that we boast about 
when we rough it on pack trip or in mountain camp, 
but real discomfort and often equally real danger. 

Mental hazards, too, they fought. Weeks without 
mail; hours of utter loneliness and homesickness; 
anxiety over illness; concern for the children’s school- 
ing; worry, probably, for fear their wild venture into 
this raw new West should be unsuccessful and they 
should be forced to creep back home to live with “‘the 
folks.’ History, and the West itself, show how well 
they fought. 


TRANGE, isn’t it, how comparatively easy it 

seems to do something big and dramatic, such as 
going off gaily to pioneer at the ends of the earth? So 
much easier than to stay at home when the family in- 
come suffers reverses and endure the distress of buying 
fewer dresses than one actually needs, being forced to 
say no to some of the children’s pleas, driving the old 
car ‘‘until business picks up.”’ 

It wouldn’t be so bad, one thinks, if this retrenching 
could be done in a new community, where one would 
be entirely unknown. And, of course, it truly would 
not be so hatd. Life, however, has a way of giving us 
an occasional burden to bear that seems not to have 
been selected with a view to our comfort. 


HWAVE you been fretting a little about “‘not getting 

ahead,”’ you pioneering young mother of 1932? 
That is silly. There is no better antidote for fretting 
and worrying than a little honest work, physical work 
preferably, that gives one a sense of accomplishment. 
Follow the example of your pioneering grandmothers 
and do something, now, to make your home more 
attractive and comfortable. It is surprising how much 
can be done without spending a great deal of money. 
Paint the kitchen, or the bedroom furniture. Make 
new dining room curtains, or freshen the old ones with 
dyes. At least, shine the windows and the floors until 
they glisten cheerfully! Best of all as a cure for ad- 
versity blues, go cut into the garden and plant some 
flowers. You will learn true optimism and courage 
from such contact with good old Mother Earth, that 
steadfast, resolute pioneer mother of us all. —G. A.C. 
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Southern Pacific Adds New Privileges | 


to Lower 
Fares East 


On May 22 the extra charge for including the 
Pacific Northwest on a regular roundtrip ticket 


East will be removed. Then you can go to MOST . 


EASTERN AND MIDWEST points via Shasta 
Route (see map), return on any other Southern 
Pacific route for not 1¢ more rail fare than a 
ticket straight East and back. 


Four Great Routes Double 
Enjoyment of Your Trip 


The removal of the Shasta Route extra charge 
gives new meaning to this exclusive Southern 
Pacific feature. Look at the map a moment. Se- 
lect a combination of two routes, go one way, 
return another, and make your ticket include the 
places you want to see. Remember the cost to 
most points is no more than the lowest price 
roundtrip you can buy. For example: Combine 
Shasta and Sunset Routes for a roundtrip to Chi- 
cago. You can visit Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Vancouver, New Orleans, Houston, San Anto- 
nio, El Paso, Los Angeles—and the rail fare will 
be just $90.30. Or go Shasta—return Overland; 

. go Overland, return Sunset or Golden State; 
or any combination that fits your plans. 


New Air-Conditioned Dining Cars 


On June 1, the“Overland Limited” and “Golden 
State Limited” will be equipped with new air- 
conditioned dining cars. Cool, washed air makes 
these cars delightful in the warmest weather. 
But still, no extra fare on these famous trains. 


On Overland Route—crossing 
Great Salt Lake by rail 
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From most Northern California points 
you can include the Pacific Northwest 
AT NO ADDED FARE~—on your summer 
roundtrip East. Fares lowest in years! 





New Roundtrips 
Lowest in Years! 





New 30-day fares to many 
cities east of theM ississippi 
— Leave any day May 22 


Season roundtrips. Leave 
any day May 22 to Oct. 15 
—Return limit Oct. 31. 


Pita rd Cj Chicago .... . $90.30 
r= cael ™* eo eee 85.60 
Philadelphia 118.41 New York City . 135.12 
Pittsburg 104.57. Philadelphia . . . 133.14 
Washington eS ee 101.70 


and many more. and many more. 


At the above roundtrip fares you can include the 
Pacific Northwest without additional fare from most 
Northern California points. From Southern California 
roundtrips including the Northwest are slightly higher. 





Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 














A typical road scene which might be anywhere east of the Cas- 
cades but which was photographed near Spokane, Washington 


V \) E plan and the map lies before us an intriguing, 


fascinating bit of paper which depicts mountain 
ranges as curly-cues, great rivers as small uneven lines, 
but great highways as jet black streaks which overcome 
boundaries and elevations alike. We hear the “‘call of 
the open road”! Then comes that moment of reckoning 
when the question of expense intrudes itself. 

Planning our trip last summer, which followed the 
trail shown on the map at right, we figured as closely as 
information permitted and—glory be—we overgauged 
the amount of money needed for the trip. Not including 
our seven days and eight nights of visiting, we spent five 
nights and eight days on the road and it cost us altogether 
$138.10. There were five of us—the Daddy and I, our 
two daughters, aged six and twelve, and their auntie. 
We stayed at the best hotels available, bought the best 
possible meals, enjoyed quantities of ice cream and goodies 
along the road, drove a 1927 car which required some 
“fixings,” had four flat tires and a gorgeous time and 
saw God’s country in three states. The trip might be 
made on less money if one camped. Longer runs could 
be made each day if one wished. A newer car would 
burn less fuel, and probably require no repair. If I share 
with you the diary or log of our trip, perhaps you, too, 
may feel the urge to see and to conquer the black road 
streaks of the map. Here’s how we did it. 


First Day—From Alameda to Ashland 
E are leaving Alameda at 5 o’clock—a fog veiled 
morning. The sun is trying to see over the Berkeley 
hills. There are plenty of places to park in town this 
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Hiere Ks the Los 


Says DORIS HUDSON MOSS 


morning! Over the great Carquinez bridge, 
Highway No. 99, and north into the Sacra- 
mento Valley to Woodland. As far as eye 
can reach there is fertile land under produc- 
tion! Fritz (the car) is behaving well even 
though the day is warm and we are bucking 
a wind. We are entering Orland. It is 10 
o’clock and time for lunch on such an early- 
breakfast day, so we stop for an hour. The 
fried chicken is perfect and the lunch, rest, 
and wading in the stream refresh us all. The 
stream is Stony Creek which Sylvia, with 
her usual interest in geography, tells us is a 
“tributary to the Sacramento River.” 

North again through golden fields of grain 
we mount a swell of ground and directly at 
the end of our road we see a vision. But no, 
the vision is reality. Mount Shasta rears its 
snowy heights from a mirage-like mist at the 
head of the valley. What an objective for a 
traveler! 

And there, too, is Lassen, the lazy volcano. 
The children are a bit disappointed at its smokelessness. 
We pass Red Bluff and Redding and enter Dunsmuir in 
the hills—a pretty town where we consume a miracle of 
an ice cream soda. The road is splendid and we play 
hide and seek with old Shasta as our highway turns. 
Arriving at Ashland, Oregon, at 7 o'clock, we are en- 
tranced with the town. It seems to have everything— 
state normal school; lithia, soda, and sulphur springs; 
and the 88-acre Lithia Park at the edge of town with its 
splendid camp ground, and swan-bedecked lake. There 
are flowers growing in the main streets and vacant lots, 
and the hotels have gardens. The American Legion 
Building is a log cabin against a ferny hillside, the Roll 
of Honor for boys killed in the war is on a large sign 
board, flower hedged, in the main street. Ashland has 
not forgotten! A mothering mountain rising above the 
town is starry with lights of homes. There was a robin 
singing a good night song atop the cross on a church 
spire as the sun went down tonight and the bank building 
boasts a clock that strikes the hour in peaceful West- 
minster chimes. A perfect ending to a perfect day! 


From Ashland to Prineville 


P at the dawning. Ate griddle cakes for breakfast 

which were made with lithia water, no leavening 
agent required. The Daddy remarks that Ashland must 
be a poor market for baking powder! Drank from one 
of the several beautiful memorial fountains with which 
the town is endowed and are off to the east of Oregon. 
Fritz is dusted and neatly packed and we are as snappy 
as ever today. Registered the car for an Oregon visitors’ 
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Crossed th = 


Of Our Journey 
of Alameda, California 


license—no cost. Now we turn onto High- 
way No. 97 to Klamath Falls. Up, up goes 
the grade for 7 miles to an altitude of 4000 
feet. There is plentiful water. Fritz is pant- 
ing but up we go. The timber becomes better 
and better. There is the sweet, warm scent 
of the forest, the call of the mountain birds, 
the rush of unseen waters! We stop, ab- 
ruptly but silently. In the road ahead stands 
a doe and her spotted fawn. The children 
gaze enraptured. Marion breaks the silence. 
“She’s like the enchanted fawn,” she says, 
alluding to Grimm’s lovely story. Older 
Sylvia reaches for her camera. Why do tears 
come to the eyes of us older ones when we see 
such beauty as a doe and her unafraid baby 


jt 
Wy 
in a flower carpeted forest? Do we see God’s 
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unspoiled handiwork too seldom? My word, 
how we do need vacations! 

We are leaving Klamath Falls, a delightful 
little town on the Klamath River, where we 
especially admire the courtesy and the uni- 
forms of the city police. We ask about the road to Crater 
Lake and find we should enter the park by the south 
entrance, leaving our Highway No. 97 just 50 miles from 
here. We are entering the Klamath Indian Reservation. 
The children are eagerly watching for Indians. So far 
have seen one fine-looking boy in bell bottom corduroy 
trousers riding a calico horse, followed by a police dog. 
The road skirts Klamath Lake for nearly 30 beautiful 
miles. Lots of white pelicans on the lake! This country 
is one of the three breeding places for the birds in inland 
America. 

We leave our road and turn into Crater National Park. 
Elevation, 4,748 feet. The timber is heavy, large and 
unspoiled. The road is as fine as a boulevard. We have 
stopped! Oh dear, for a puncture! But Daddy says the 
country is so beautiful, it’s a privilege to change a tire 
in such surroundings. .. . We are at the rim of Crater 
Lake. The great trees grow to the very rim of the crater, 
then a sheer drop of 1000 feet to the blue, blue water 
which is 2000 feet deep. I did not dare to hope that it 
would be so beautiful! Where did I glean the impression 
that Crater Lake was grim and awesome? It is so beau- 
tiful and so magnificent that I can write nothing about it. 
How dumb we are in the presence of the truly great! 
Some have called it “the lake of mystery,” “the sea of 
sapphire,” “the lake of silence’”—all of which is inade- 


quate. We are leaving—too soon, but we will come back. 
We must! 

We turn into the highway again—a straight, almost 
level road for 100 miles, through timber, sage brush, 
lava beds, aspen, and innumerable sheep. Snow-capped 


The author’s vacation trail map as she remembers it. 
it is a trail long to be remembered by all that follow it! 


And 


peaks are near us. We see Walker Mountain to the right 
and the snowy peaks of the Cascades to our left. We 
approach the Three Sisters, peaks of tremendous beauty. 
I shall read up on the geology of this country when I 
reach home. The Indians say it is an enchanted land 
and I believe that it is. We feel its mystery. Passed 
through Bend and onto a plateau of sage brush and 
cedars. Down a road along the river bluffs and into 
Prineville. This is the West that. Hollywood movies 
attempt to copy. The streets of Prineville are wide, the 
buildings low and attractive; there are cowboys in ten 
gallon hats here, their lean cayuses tied to hitching posts. 
ye a mighty pretty, up-to-date inn welcomes us to a 
night’s rest and good, homey food! 


Third Day—From Prineville to Payette 
EF; and breakfasted, and eastward on U. S. Highway 


No. 28! Followed Ochoco Creek for some 20 miles, 
climbing by a good road into the glorious untouched 
beauty of Ochoco National Forest. There is little dust 
here, scarcely any traffic, and absolutely no papers or 
trash on the highway. Oregon deserves praise for its 
clean and splendid roads. We pass through interesting 
country to Mitchell, Antone, and to Dayville. We pause 
along the way to admire the home of Mrs. John Snow. 
The small, gabled cottage, sheltered by maple trees in a 
large lawn, is literally crowded by the riotously blooming 
flowers which make up its garden. It is approached by 
a flagstone path to a stone stoop on which a spotted cat 
dozed when I went to the door. The delphinium was 
higher than the Daddy’s head (Continued on page 8) 
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(which is pretty tall) and there was 
larkspur four feet high. There were 
flowers of all kinds but I especially 
liked the sweet old-fashioned roses. 

We are now traveling over the great 
John Day Highway, which connects 
western and eastern Oregon and 
makes a new gateway into southern 
Idaho. It was named for a pioneer. 
Again we cross the Blue Mountains. 
There are many log cabins here, built 
no doubt by folk of covered wagon 
days. I admired a mud chinked cabin 
nestled among wild syringa bushes 
with white blooms thick as snow on 
the leafy boughs. On we go through 
beds of lava, and hills gay colored 
with mineral deposits, across stony 
trout streams, into the dry, rich color- 
ful sage country which lies waiting for 
water to make it a garden. The chil- 
dren are counting jack rabbits. We 
just saw a coyote loping across a 
gully! At Ironside we stop for a soda 
—good, but not so good as the dipper 
of spring water that wae given to us. 
On through the sage to Vale and soon 
to the Old Oregon Trail. The children 
sing “Oh Susanna” and we older ones 
are quiet as we think of the brave 
fold who blazed a trail into this vast 
country. The trail is hallowed ground 
and I’m glad that parts of it still pass 
through virgin land! We just crossed 
the Snake River over a fine bridge at 
Ontario and are now in Idaho. In a 
few minutes we will be in Payette, 
assured of a welcome from our family. 
Payette is a pretty town of homes, 
gardens, trees, and thriving industries. 
Its creamery and cannery are unex- 
celled in the quality of their products. 
The spirit of the pioneers is evident 
here in the character of the people and 
the land. There is a sturdy fineness 
about it all. I like to remember that 
the famous Idaho Big Baked Potato 
and Baked Apple as especially adver- 
tised by the de luxe diners of the great 
transcontinental railroads were grown 
on sage land to which the pioneers 
brought the miracle of water! 

We drove to Boise for a day and 
saw the fertile lovely Payette Valley, 
so named for the river which waters 
it. Passed through Caldwell and saw 
the College of Idaho. A pretty, busy 
town. Nampa also is a town of indus- 
try and fine homes! Passed a place 
bordered with North Carolina pop- 
lars and over its fence climbed pink 
rambler roses. Boise is busy, very up 
to date and justly proud of its civic 
accomplishments and natural beau- 
ties. Lovelier gardens could not exist 
anywhere. 


First Day of Return Trip 

UR happy week is over and we 

are on our way home. From 
Payette we retrace our road to Bend, 
and find much of interest this second 
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time over the road. Lunch in the 
Blue Mountains at Wildwood Camp 
Ground in Ochoco National Forest— 
a heavenly spot if ever there was one. 
(About 20 miles south of Mitchell.) 
Again in Bend and it is 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon—time for the children 
to have a romp and a rest before 
dinner. We are at charming Pilot 
Butte Inn. The garden is pretty and 
we can see the saad River from 
our rooms. 


Second Day of Return Journey 


We are late in starting this morn- 
ing. It is 8 o’clock and we are just 
leaving Bend. Again over the “en- 
chanted country” to Crater Park. 
We can scarcely resist seeing the lake 
again but it is late and we have miles 
before us. At Anna Springs we take 
the road to Medford. It is straight, 
smooth and very beautiful. We have 
come a mile off the highway to the 
Natural Bridge, over the stream that 
is the beginning of the Rogue River. 
Here we have a delightful and restful 
lunch. The children wade and have 
great fun. Out of the great forest 
into the lovely and abundant Rogue 
River Valley. The farms seem so 
peaceful. Into Medford, a lively and 
pretty town with charming homes, 
and on to Crescent City. We drive 





AN OREGON SUNSET 


Say—have you halted on the trail 
Just as the day was done, 


And glimpsed through fretted firs 
enlaced 
The dying of the sun? 
Or come upon an open space 
And fairly held your breath, 

As down a score of canyons there 
You watched its scarlet death? 
And did it strike you somehow that 

No matter where you get, 
In Oregon—old Oregon, 


The sun knows where to set? 


From the book, ‘Friendly Firs,”’ 
by Anthony Euwer, Portland, Oregon. 
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a road of curves and beauty to 
Grants Pass, turning south there to 
Crescent City. An engineer tells the 
Daddy that this road is a “masterly 
piece of work,” and it is all of that. 
Curves, and more curves! At 5:30 we 
arrive at Crescent City and see the 
great blue of the Pacific. We are 
again in California. After an excel- 
lent fish dinner we are ready to push 
on to Big Tree Park, 18 miles south 
on the Redwood Highway. Dusk in 
these great trees is lovely. We are in 
a pleasant cabin, there is a lodge 
lounge with a blazing hearth fire, and 
we look forward to a good breakfast. 


Third Day of Return Journey 


Greatly refreshed after yesterday’s 
strenuous drive. A hearty breakfast 
and a walk to the General Custer Big 
Tree, said to be the largest Sequoia 
sempervirens. It stands in majesty in 
a real fairy dell. Such ferns, such fox- 
gloves and such trilliums! We leave 
this charming place with regret. It is 
an inn worthy of a longer visit. We 
drive along through Paradise, it 
seems, in these wonderful redwoods. 
Mile on mile they continue and the 
road is perfect. Every now and then 
we see the blue flashing ocean. 
Lunch time is near. We stop at Little 
River for food supplies and go down 
to Moonstone Beach for lunch. The 
children are wading and gathering 
shells while I write here in the shadow 
of a big rock. I shall fill our empty 
picnic hamper with water-polished 
driftwood. Some Sunday in Novem- 
ber, we will burn it in the fireplace 
at tea time and remember this happy 


day. Through pretty and busy Eu- 
reka. We would like to stop for a 
time! Redwoods and yet redwoods 


to Hartsook’s, on the Eel River, 
where we are stopping for the night. 
We have a pleasant cottage and the 
dining room is excellent. 


Fourth Day of Return Journey 


On the road at 6, driving to Farm- 
house Inn (ten miles north of Layton- 
ville) where at 7:15 we breakfasted. 
A charming place and excellent food. 
We are leaving the mountains and are 
in the foothills. Through Santa Rosa, 
where we detour to see the home of 
Luther Burbank. Another town in 
which I should like to live. We stop 
at Petaluma for luncheon. Shortly 
we see the blue bay of San Francisco. 
At 3 o’clock we turn into our own 
driveway. My word, how the garden 
has grown! The neighbor’s puppy 
comes to greet us. Oh it’s good to be 
home! And isn’t that what vacations 
are for—to make us love our homes, 
to broaden our minds and to give us 
new vistas through which we may 
view the roads of life? 
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Mionterey Garden 


OMETHING was lacking at the 

foot of our garden. There was a 
high lattice all around it, a tiny lath 
house in one corner, two "small ‘citrus 
trees in the other corner and a large 
walnut close against the fence in the 
center. And yet the garden looked 
strangely empty. 

One Saturday afternoon when we 
had been working in the lath house, 
my wife said, “I know what we need. 
We need a little white house there 
under the walnut—something like 
those little houses at Monterey. 
Everything is all dark green in this 
garden and a little white house would 
just be dear. Besides, you need it for 
your tools and work bench,” she 
added as a clincher. 

I resolved to find out just how dear 
such a little house would be, 
for I did need a place for my 
tools. So on the following 
Monday I consulted a friend 
who builds and rents houses 
and stores. The only satisfac- 
tion he gave me was that it 
would not cost much. 

“IT am remodelling a store,” 
said he, ‘‘and it has an office 
floor that has to come out. It 
is inch thick oak flooring, com- 
plete with floor joists and it is 
12 by 18 feet. I had it cut in 
two, lengthwise, so that we 
could cart it to the dump. 
How would you like that for a 
starter?” 

Naturally it just suited me 
for I had expected the floor to 
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And How We Built it 


By Spencer Kingman 
of Pasadena, California 


be the chief item of expense. Then 
we discussed other items. Oregon 
pine, one by twelves, for siding and 
roof boards would not come to much, 
there would be some battens inside 
and out and a few bundles of shingles. 
A door and some windows could be 
had second-hand from a_ wrecking 
company. If I had the place built 
for me out of new stock, it would 
come to about five hundred dollars. 
If I did most of the work myself and 
used cheap material, the cost should 
not run over two hundred dollars. 
That night my wife and I made 
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plans; planning is half the fun, you 
know. We wanted to get away from 
the plain rectangular twelve by eight- 
een of the floor. The resulting plan, 
much as you see it, was a combination 
of several ideas. We wanted a tiny 
alcove with a window seat, because 
we know of one in a place where we 
sometimes go to eat on _ blustery 
nights. We wanted a little, low brick 
porch like some of the aforementioned 
houses at Monterey. And we wanted 
a little, cocked-over roof like that of 
the first theatre at Monterey. So we 
drew our elevations and the next day 
I ordered lumber in the proper lengths 
to cut the siding and roof boards, two 
by threes for the rafters, plates, and 
door and window frames, and a little 
extra flooring for the alcove. It was 
ready on the ground when the 
flooring came up from the re- 
modelled store, and I was ready 
to work for I still had several 
days saved out from my vaca- 
tion. 

The old carpenter who had 
sawed the floor in two, came 
along to help put it together. 
He had also brought a number 
of bricks for piers under the 
floor joists. The ground sloped 
back toward the fence and so 
our piers were of varying 
heights. The piers were simply 
bricks laid in pairs, each layer 
running cross-wise of the layer 
below. It took a good half day 
to level the floor at the right 
height. By that time I had a 
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wholesome respect for the job and 
hired the old carpenter to help me 
until I was ready to nail on the roof 
boards. As a matter of fact, I was his 
helper for he knew far more about 
building the house than I did. 

The first task the day after the 
floor was levelled was to nail securely 
two upright corner boards in each of 
three corners. Then we put on the 
plates which form a sort of girdle 
around the inside almost head high. 
The carpenter nailed boards to the 
plates to form two sides of the house 
while I was building out the floor for 
the tiny alcove on the fourth corner 
beside the intended porch. When he 
was through with the sides, I was 
ready to help with the more compli- 
cated walls of the alcove. 


To carpenter cut the ceiling joists 
for it takes a straight eye to saw 
the proper angle in the notch where 
the joist slides over the plates and the 
ends where the rafters meet at the 
ridge pole. Besides, our notions of a 
cocked-over roof added complications. 
Our ridge pole is only a third of the 
distance from the back instead of over 
the center of the floor. This gives a 
long low slope to the front and a 
short, abrupt one in the rear, rather 
like a small boy with a large cap 
pulled down over his eyes. 

When the carpenter quit on Satur- 
day noon, we had a box-like arrange- 
ment with a gap for a door and rafters 
like naked ribs above it. All day 
Sunday I worked hard to get the roof 
boards on. Then for days I was busy 
from the first light of dawn until 
breakfast and again from the time I 
got home until dark, putting on 
shingles. The shingles were staggered 
instead of in straight rows because we 
like them that way, but in my ignor- 
ance I set them too close together 
with the result that they warped and 
later let in the rain so that I had some 
patching to do. 

Windows and a door, very second- 
hand, came from the wrecking com- 
pany and they were cheap but satis- 
factory. My wife helped me to put 
in a bank of windows at the 
back, a double sliding window 
beside the front door and a 
third window in the alcove. 
We spent most of our spare 
hours there for months for 
there are a lot of little things 
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More : 
Garden Studios 


ARDEN studios, play-houses, home 

workshops—call them what you 
will—are finding their way into many 
SUNSET dooryards this spring. If you 
have wanted a quiet place in which to 
loaf or work undisturbed, this garden 
house built by the Kingmans may be 
your inspiration and source of informa- 
tion. But if this isn’t just what you 
want, keep watching this magazine, for 
in some future issue you are sure to find 


the very ideas you want.—The Editors. 











to do about even a play house after 
it looks completed. 

Heavy battens had to be nailed 
over the cracks between the boards 
on the outside and beautiful silky 
thin ones on the inside. Baffle boards 
had to be fitted between the rafters 
over the plates to keep out bugs and 
breezes. Electric wiring had to be 
putin. Then I got a load of old brick, 
had a Mexican clean off the plaster, 
and we laid them in the dirt for the 
porch. There was painting. Cold 
water white went on the outside. 
The window trim was green with 
orange on the small parts. The door 
was mostly green with orange on the 
sides of the panels. We call it our 
carrot door. 


WE hung two strings of Mexican 
chilis—red peppers—on the white 
walls under the porch roof and I built 
a little red bench to set there so that 
the little house looked as old as any, 
adobe in Monterey. It even had the 
smug, small boy look of the old the- 
atre. But it needed a fireplace. I 
won’t go into the painful details of 
the building of that fireplace, the 
tons of rock and cement I poured 
into the chimney foundations, the 
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bricks I dropped on my toes, the 
painful cracks in the ends of my fin- 
gers from the lime. It was my second 
fireplace and, I think, my last, but 
it draws better than any other we 
have ever owned. 


E had carried carefully selected 

chalk rock down from Carmel for 
the fireplace facing. The matched 
pieces, the traces of leaves and fishes 
that once had settled to the bottom of a 
Miocene lagoon, add interest to this 
lovely stone. The mantel is a fire- 
blackened railroad tie (it got that 
way over a bonfire of my own build- 
ing) and the decorations upon it are 
relics from the abandoned town of 
Skidoo which overlooks Death Valley. 
The andirons I fashioned myself from 
the four foot bolts that once held to- 
gether the heavy bottom of an im- 
mense lumber schooner which broke 
up off the Monterey coast. 

Last year we decided that a picket 
fence would better set off the little 
house. This was made of laths cut in 
two and pointed and white-washed. 
There is a tiny gate to open under 
another walnut tree where we will 
some day have chalk rock paving and 
set a tea table. Inside the little fence 
there is a narrow brick walk with 
flower borders on either side. A Belle 
of Portugal rose is even now striving 
to climb to the roof and an orange 
tree gives promise of one day drop- 
ping golden fruit upon that same low 
roof. 

On rainy evenings we sometimes 
wander down to the play house for 
a little supper cooked over the fire 
with the use of the tiny crane set in 
the wall above it, and occasionally we 
have picnics there for certain small 
friends who think a play house is just 
what its name implies. Also, I really 
do use the tools set above the long 
work bench and the lumber neatly 
stacked upon its cleats under the 
sliding window. 

Yes, the play house gave us lots of 
outdoor exercise and it filled the 
vacant spot at the garden’s end. It 
was fun to build just as it was fun to 
plan it and we enjoy using 
it. Secretly, we both admire 
it. Anyone could duplicate it 
anywhere and it cost me for 
labor and materials at a time 
when both were high, one hun- 
dred and ninety-one dollars. 
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GERANIUMS 


OOD gardening must consist in 

largely sing those plants 
which are best adapted to our con- 
ditions, and of these the geranium is 
not the least. Bred chiefly during the 
nineteenth century from certain wild 
South African species, the garden 
geraniums, now classed botanically as 
Pelargoniums, have developed large 
trusses of broad, rounded flowerets 
from the thin, narrow-petalled spe- 
cies, but they have retained their 
native preference for sunny skies and 
warm, dry summers. In much of 
California they can be treated as 
hardy perennials, in the warmest sec- 
tions not even losing their tops in 
winter. They are of the easiest pos- 
sible culture, even preferring little 
plant food or summer watering, 
tastes which should surely endear 
them to our gardeners. They are the 
most persistent flowering plants in 
the whole garden; they possess singu- 
larly clear, bright colors; they make 
brilliant masses or groups, rivalling in 
this the perennial phlox, which is 
relatively difficult to grow and short 
In its season; they make fine pot 
plants, the use of these in patios is 
greatly on the increase, and, lastly, 
when cut flowers are scarce they can 
be employed in table decoration. If 
you question this, try a few stems of a 
good salmon pink single with lavender 
Scabiosa caucasica. 
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And Hiow To 


Grow Hhem 


By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


(Sunset Garden Consultant) 


Why, then, are geraniums less 
popular than they deserve to be? 
Partly, of course, it is a question of 
fashion. Men of my time may be 
steadfast in their affection for the sad- 
dest styles in clothes witnessed in 
many generations, yet with flowers 
even their tastes tire. Colored foliage 
plants have passed from popularity 
the old hard-boiled show dahlia has 
given way to the less formal decora- 
tive, and the formal camellia is on its 
way back to popularity. So with the 
geranium. But doubtless there have 
also been some different reasons why 
it has been unpleasing to many. Bad 
colors, hard colors, cruel colors, in 
terrible combinations of magentas, 
purple reds and orange reds have 
been in part responsible, for un- 
doubtedly we need to throw out cer- 
tain shades, plant only clear, pure 
ones, and see that adjacent groups 
are in pleasing combination or con- 
trast. 

Again, too great a use has been 
made of the doubles, inherently less 
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attractive, with their rather towsled 
mopheads of flowers, but also far less 
satisfactory than singles because they 
do not shed their flowers when they 
fade as do singles, but hold them in 
dried-up, ugly heads for weeks after 
they have faded. Poor planting in 
formal beds, in harsh combinations, 
rather than treated freely as should 
be any hardy herbaceous plant, and 
lastly, poor culture, neglect, because 
even under it they still live, have been 
reasons why many good gardeners 
have avoided them. 

Yet, properly placed, properly 
planted, and carefully selected as to 
colors, the geranium should be one of 
the most valuable as well as the easi- 
est of perennials. It will stand fierce 
sunlight and heat which would fade 
most other perennials; it is extra- 
ordinarily drought-resistant, indeed 
it is so perfectly adapted to the cli- 
mate of some parts of California that 
it will be found naturalized and grow- 
ing cheerfully, if raggedly, near old 
deserted houses. But, even so, it will 
also flourish in partial shade and in 
gardens in the peninsula south of San 
Francisco it is one of the best plants 
to grow in oak woods for summer 
color. Its commonly evergreen char- 
acter, its long flowering habit, in 
some years never ceasing to bloom, 
its acceptance of rough treatment 
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from passers-by, endear it as a plant 
for edging walks or drives or to fill 
parkings, but there is no good reason 
why clumps of selected varieties 
should not be put into mixed herbace- 
ous borders if given as good treatment 
in pruning or occasional replanting as 
their neighbors, while for pots in 
patios or on open stairways the gera- 
nium is one of the standbys. 

But to regain its old popularity, the 
first thing needed is care in selection 
of varieties. Though doubtless many 
will disagree with me, I would banish 
the tribe of double zonal geraniums, 
and in that, the best known section 
with round, dull leaves often carrying 
a darker zone, I would limit my selec- 
tion to clear singles. Just as with 
fuchsias, nurserymen generally have 
reduced their range of varieties, pre- 
sumably from lack of demand, so no- 
where have I found listed some of the 
lovely singles I saw two years ago at 
the Chelsea Flower Show in London, 
notably Aurora, vermillion with a 
white center; Sir T. Hanbury, a huge 
single cerise; St. Louis, vivid crimson 
with white eye; Bombay, a rosy red, 
or Caronia, brigh t pink. Nor do I see 
offered in California many of the re- 
cent French novelties. 

Yet a check up of the Pacific coast 

catalogues brings many fine singles to 
light, for example, Maxime Kova- 
lesky, a clear light orange red, abso- 
lutely pure in color and devoid of any 
bluish tinge, a variety which catches 


How We Built A 


was tired of seeing the chasm under 
our back steps so decided to build a 
miniature garden there. First I raised 
the soil level about ten inches, the face 
of the raise assuming a sharp incline. 


Next I gathered fagots from which to 





make a tiny log cabin, 18 inches long, 


notching and nailing the pieces together. 


the eye of every visitor to my garden 
who can see geraniums; Alice of Vin- 
cennes, pure white center flushing toa 
scarlet edge, quite distinct; Crabbe, a 
fine salmon pink; Jacquerie, dark 
crimson; Paul Crampel, a scarlet of 
particularly compact growth and free 
flowering habit; Gertrude Pearson, 
clear rose pink, and Snowdrop, pure 
white. Some of the French varieties in 
more blended colorings are also ap- 
pearing, though how these will do out- 
doors in our bright sunlight has still to 
be demonstrated. They are grown in 
Europe in greenhouses very largely 
for winter flowering. A good eye is 
the best guide in combining colors, 
but unless you are very sure of yours I 
recommend putting the pinks to- 
gether and keeping scarlets and crim- 
sons apart. 


EXT in importance to the zonal 

geraniums for garden decoration 
doubtless come the ivy-leaved forms 
of different origin and quite different 
use, but deserving attention because 
of their also very easy culture, resist- 
ance to drought and adaptability to 
special places in a garden. Three such 
situations are on banks, over walls 
and as hedges. Because the ivy- 
leaved geraniums are evergreen and 
because even the double-flowered 
ones drop their past blossoms and so 
are always green and clean it is hard 
to find as simple a covering for a 
sunny bank. Their very profusion of 
flowers is their only danger, as with- 
out a foil of green trees or shrubs they 
are almost too garish and their very 
brilliancy and mass make a problem if 
flowers of other colors are near by. 
The best known, because most grown, 
variety is the double Charles Turner, 
a bright rosy pink, but even more 
glowing in effect are such varieties as 
Etincelant, a rosy red of equally easy 


Tiny Garden Under 
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culture. To cover a too prominent 
concrete retaining wall there is noth- 
ing superior to an ivy geranium. For 
such places it is well to remember 
that besides the pale and deep pinks 
and reds there are some rather 
daintier single flowered forms in 
lavender blotched crimson and in al- 
most pure white, not so rampant and 
rather easier to combine with other 
things than the popular pinks. 
Though they are of minor garden 
importance and lack the showy flow- 
ers of the zonals and _ ivy-leaved 
geraniums, a collector or anyone who 
ever lived in an old garden will want 
some of those cherished for the odor of 
their leaves. Here would come: the 
lemon scented geranium, with its 
finely cut foliage, and the green 
leaved and variegated forms of the 
rose-scented member of this family. 
If you like peppermint—some don’t— 
for you there 1s a nice soft, velvety- 
leaved geranium with such a scent. 
Last but not least, space must be 
found for the Martha Washington 
geraniums or pelargoniums, to use 
their botanical name. These fine 
summer and autumn perennials are 
almost as easy to grow as the zonal 
geraniums, though their habit is less 
compact and orderly. As they enjoy 
full sunshine and are not burnt or dis- 
figured by strong reflected heat, their 
more straggly growth can be some- 
what discounted by planting them 
against walls facing south er west. 
Of course, by pinching back long 
growths before flowering time they 
can be kept more compact, but they 
are less adapted to beds or borders 
than the zonals, both by habit and be- 
cause their beautiful marked flowers 
are interesting at close quarters and 
their combinations of colors more ad- 
mired in a collection than in a mass. 
As they flower through the summer 
and enjoy sandy soil and salt air, they 
are excellent for planting against 
beach cottages, where many other 
plants do not thrive. So many named 
varieties are offered and tastes differ 
so that it is best for the beginner to 
select his own or buy one each of a 
number of kinds and keep the ones 
best liked. | (Continued on page 44) 


Our Back Porch 


From broken rocks and cement I con- 
structed the chimney, then I built tiny 
steps and a fence of fagots. In the en- 
closure were planted rock plants, moss 
and a patch of sheeps-ears. I led the 
drain from the refrigerator to the back 
and my irrigation problem was solved. 
Any child could copy my idea, which is 
really quite picturesque and interesting. 





—G. A. Ashby, Oakland, California. 
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Winchton L. Risley, the 
architect, together with a 
photograph and floor plan 
of the prize-winning house 
built for Miss Stella Smith 
in picturesque Palos Verdes 
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A Prize-Winnings House 


In Palos Verdes 


] O a California architect, Winchton L. Risley of Los 

Angeles, has come the first prize, a gold medal, for the 

best one-story house built in the United States from 1926 to 

1930. The contest was conducted by the Better Homes in 

America Association, and the award was made by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

The first prize house (designed and built for Miss Stella 
Smith) is in Palos Verdes Estates, California. Its inspiration 

was the site, a lot in a eucalyptus grove sloping to the street, 
with a view of the Pacific on one side and a vista of hills on 
the other. The house was planned to take advantage of the 
view and to fit into the grove. Terrace, walls and steps lead- 
ing to the street are all of native field stone and are built 
around the trees. 

The house is of split redwood shakes. These and the 
shingle roof are weathered gray, relieved by green blinds and 
a green door. Bay windows break the straight line across the 
front. A flagged area, sheltered from the ocean winds, is 
enclosed on two sides by trellises. 

An abundance of light, and ample storage space are features 
of the house. There are coat closets on each side of the front 
entrance, two large linen closets in the hall and, besides the 
usual cupboards, a closet of pantry proportions off the 
kitchen. In each bedroom, a wardrobe built to the ceiling 
combines accessibility and the maximum storage capacity in 
a minimum of floor space. 

The floors are of hard wood and the walls of hard plaster 
with the exception of the east end of the living room where a 
red brick fireplace is set in a paneled wall. Lighting fixtures 
are of hand-wrought iron. 
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Rustic Garden Furniture 











On this page are pictured a rustic, palm- 

thatched garden house contributed by Miss 

A. B. Wylie of Pasadena, and a rustic fence de- 
signed by George L. Grant of Oakland 


N the recent SuNsET contest on making rustic garden 

furniture, we learned many things. First of all, 
cedar seems to be the most popular wood for this pur- 
pose, juniper second. Most of the contestants advise 
cutting the wood in winter or when the sap is down, 
working it up a few months later. One or two claim, 
however, that such seasoning is not necessary. Ora 
Hawkins of Alturas, California, recommends that ama- 
teur wood workers send to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1582 (5 cents), which tells how to treat wood for bark 
worms before using. C. M. Vanderwal of Portland, 
Oregon, tells us that he has often bent straight limbs 
by heating them thoroughly in boiling water and then 
bending and wiring them in position to dry out. All 
advise the use of sharp tools. A hammer, rip saw, rasp, 
chisel, sharp knife and drills seem necessary. Explicit 
directions br such work are not easy to give, as each 
piece of work is likely to be different. On these pages, 
however, you are sure to find both inspiration and help- 
ful information. 

We thoroughly appreciate the thought and origi- 
nality shown in every contribution to this contest. If you 
like these designs, and want to see others, tell us, and 
we shall be glad to publish more of this material. 
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Contributed by 


George L. Grant, 3225 Logan Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, designed and built this rustic fence around his 
country cottage. The detailed drawing below shows his 
method. Mr. Grant explains: “The posts are white 
oak, set 114’ in the ground, while the rails and braces 
are fir saplings. It is a good idea to bore holes for the 
spikes when they come near the ends of the poles where 
the splices are made; this will keep them from splitting. 
Make the holes 4%” smaller than the spikes. I did not 
season the wood.” 


O make a bridge such as the one pictured,” says 

Miss A. B. Wylie of Pasadena, “procure 2 

arched sleepers 6” in diameter, 8’ long, a pair of twins 
if possible. Get about 45 pieces 2” in diameter and 30” 
long, for the floor of the bridge. Drill a hole for a 20 D 
box nail 3” from each end right through the center of 
these cross pieces. Now get 3 pieces 2” in diameter and 
4’ 6” long. Using the same drill bore a hole 15” from 
each end right through the center of these. Spread the 
sleepers so that their inner edges are 2’ apart; nail a 
4’ 6” piece at each end and also equi-distant from the 
ends. Now tie a chalk line 12” in from the end of one 
of the 4’ 6” pieces; tie tightly, and wind around the 








center piece projection, also 12” in from the edge; keep- 
ing string tight, fasten 12” in from the edge of the 
projecting cross piece at the farther end. Using the 
string as a guide lay your floor of the already mentioned 
45 pieces, nailing down with 20 D box nails. 

“You will need 6 pieces 4” in diameter for the up- 
right supports for the railing, at both ends and the 
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Sunset Readers 


center. Curve out the bottom of each of these to fit 
over the round floor pieces, and ‘toe nail’ each post in 
place, using a temporary brace to steady them. Meas- 
ure the distance between these posts on each side and 
procure pieces 3” in diameter to fit between; before 
nailing in place over the floor, curve them out at the 
ends to fit the curve of the upright posts; nail also to 
the posts. Plumb the 6 upright posts. Cut 6 pieces 3” 
in diameter for braces from the posts to the projecting 
pieces on the floor, shaping the ends to fit curve of 
posts and curve of projections or cross pieces. Drill 
nail holes, and nail in place. 

“The hand rails should be 314” in diameter and at 
least 9’ long, as uniform in size as it is possible to get. 
Mark where the hand rails rest on the posts and cut 
inch-deep notches in the under side of the rails to fit 
over the posts, then nail hand rails in place. 

“Half way between each two upright posts nail a 
22” vertical post, 3” in diameter. You will need 4 of 
these. Next cut 32 pieces 2” in diameter and 14” long 
for braces and decoration. Shape one end of each to fit 
the under side of the hand rail and the other end to fit 
at a point half way down the upright supporting posts. 
There will be 16 of these—8 on each side. Shape one 
end of each of the remaining 16 braces to fit the upright 


And Hiow Ho Make It 
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The rustic bridge photograph above was also 
sent in by Miss Wylie. The unique fence with 
rustic seat featured below was planned and 
sketched by B. E. Koehler of Hollywood 


supporting posts where the upper brace meets it and shape the 

































other end to fit the lower rail on the floor. 
box nails in all ends of these 32 pieces and nail the whole 
in place. 

“Either oil or treat the wood work with waterproof varnish, as 
there is no bark on these pieces. 
stones and fill in the approach with concrete to anchor and finish 
each end.” 


E. KOEHLER of Hollywood contributes this unusual 
* fence. He advises buying the posts and rails from a wood 
yard, or from a dismantled miniature golf course! Posts should be 
+” to 5” in diameter, 414’ long; rails 2” to 3” in diameter and 6’ 
long, with a 12’ top rail. Cross pieces may be picked up (either 
dead wood or green) from the woods. Mr. Koehler says, “‘Set the 
posts in the ground at least 114’ deep, notching top as in figure 1, 
in which notch the top rail is then laid and nailed. Next place the 
bottom rail 12” above the ground, notching as in figure 2. Nail in 
place. Now place the small cross pieces which form the lattice 
work (figure 3). By holding them up to the frame in the desired 
position you will readily see where they should be cut. Make them 
a little longer if you intend notching the ends, then spring them 
into place. If 
the addition o 
self-explanatory. Note the sketches showing methods of nailing 
and notching. 


Drill holes for 8 D 


- Raise the sleeper ends onto 


Pe desire to elaborate the fence you may do so by 
a rustic seat. The drawings (figures 4, 5 and 6) are 
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A sxort time ago I met a man 


who had spent almost two 
years “looking over the whole West,’ 
as he put it, seeking the perfect place 
to make a new home. 
those rare and fortunate individuals 
who could live and work anywhere he 
chose. 

“Which particular valley looks 
most like the Garden of Eden?” J 
asked him. Without hesitation he 
replied, “The Russian River Valley, 
in Sonoma County, California.” 

There are plenty of citizens of Sun- 
set Land who will not agree with him, 
and there are others who second his 
choice. As the writer of this series, I 
take no sides in the issue, but it has 
been fascinating to delve into the 
romantic past of the Russian River 
country and discover that more men 
of more lands looked with envious eye 
upon this gorgeous stretch of coast- 
line, valleys, forests and mountains 
than any other similar area in the en- 
tire West. 

So it is that this tale of a Promised 
Land departs from the pattern of its 
forerunners. Instead of being the tale 
of an intrepid pioneer family, it is the 

story of a whole league of nations of 

pioneers. Here was the meeting 
ground of pioneers from Russia, from 
Spain, from England, France, Italy 
and the United States. The more the 
merrier and the more the surprise as 
to how it all finally came out. 

The first Europeans to gaze upon 
the Russian River meadows and long 
to make their homes beneath the 
lofty redwoods were Englishmen. 
That was three hundred and fifty- 
three summers ago. To be exact, it 
was the summer of 1579, when in all 
this broad land of ours the only settle- 
ment of white people was the tiny 
Spanish colony at St. Augustine, in 








He was one of 


fei 





what is now Florida. It was two 
generations before the founding of the 
first English colony at Jamestown and 
three generations before the Pilgrim 
Fathers set foot at Plymouth Rock. 

In that remote year, 1579, Sir 
Francis Drake and his stalwart crew 
of The Golden Hind spent a consider- 
able part of June and July summering 
in the Redwood Empire. The ship 
anchored in Bodega Bay while Drake 
and his men recuperated from their 
strenuous voyage exploring in the 
vicinity of the Russian River valley. 

Drake found it “‘a goodly country, 
and fruitful soil, stored with many 
blessings fit for the uses of man.” He 
called the region “Nova Albion”’ be- 
cause “its white banks and cliffs” re- 
minded him of far-off England. Sir 
Francis was so impressed with “‘Nova 
Albion” that upon his return to Eng-’ 
land he asked the Queen for per- 
mission to found a colony in the new 
land. He was granted a ‘charter, but 
was frustrated from carrying out his 
colonization plan by the intrigues of a 
court rival. 

It is interesting to speculate upon 
the change it might have made in the 
course of history, had the English 
colonization of America started in the 
fertile Redwood Empire, instead of on 
the rocky shores of New England. 


The old Russian Church at 
Ft. Ross. Above, typical scenes 
of the Russian River Valley 
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While Drake was discovering Cali- 
fornia, the Russians were just begin- 
ning the penetration of far-away Si- 
beria, settling it much as Americans 
were later to conquer the prairies of 
North America. The Jedediah Smith 
of Russia was a Cossack adventurer 
named Dejneff, who pushed across 
Siberia and discovered the Bering 
Strait, across which he could look and 
see North America. 

Almost a century elapsed before the 
Russians reached Alaska in force, but 
by 1780, just as the Spanish were 
penetrating California from the south 
with their Franciscan missions, the 
Russian-American Company had ob- 
tained the exclusive right to trade, 
hunt, fish and colonize North Amer- 
ica. They began in Alaska, where 
they founded towns, built forts, and 
maintained fleets of ships. The Rus- 
sians were more than missionaries. 
They brought their tools and built 
ships, agricultural implements and 

ousehold articles. Their skilled 
craftsmen cast at Sitka some of the 
bells which hung in several of the 
Spanish missions of California. 

By 1806, the Russians under the 
engaging Count Resanov were scout- 
ing the coast of California for suitable 
places in which to found colonies 
where they might raise grain, vege- 

tables and fruit for their posts in 
Alaska. The site finally selected was 
Fort Ross, at the mouth of the Rus- 
sian River. Here in 1811, they built 
the historic fort, still standing, erected 
a stockade enclosing two acres, and 
laid out around the fort, a village, an 
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apple, pear and cherry orchard, and a 
vineyard. 

The Russians farmed all summer 
and hunted all winter. Their best 
hunters, incidentally, were Kodiak 
Indians, who made the long voyage 
from Alaska to California in skin 
canoes, which bobbed about like 
corks upon the Pacific. An outpost 
of Fort Ross was maintained on the 
Farallon Islands, where seals were 
hunted andseagulleggs were gathered. 


HIS Fort Ross colony was any- 

thing but welcomein Spanish Cali- 
fornia. Spain protested the Russian 
encroachment and Spanish governors 
were repeatedly ordered to oust the 
newcomers. But after surveying the 
formidable fortress on the cliff by the 
Russian River, the Spanish shrewdly 
delayed execution of that duty until 
“manana.” 

Anyway, the artisans at Fort Ross 
were the only skilled iron and wood 
workers in California at the time and 
the Spanish rancheros were glad to 
swap hides and tallow for needed 
household and agricultural imple- 
ments and stone wheels for grinding 
grain, even though trade with the 
Russians was forbidden. 

Nevertheless, the Spanish govern- 
ors did found quite hastily the 
pueblos of Sonoma, Petaluma and 
Santa Rosa, and settle colonists in the 
region, to be prepared, in case the 
Slavs migrated south of the Russian 
River. For a quarter of a century the 
pioneers of these two far off European 
nations eyed each other suspiciously, 


of Russian River Valley 
Views with Pioneers 
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each hoping to make the Redwood 
Empire its own. During that period 
new rivals appeared upon the scene, 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, in ves- 
sels which loitered around, waiting 
for Spain’s empire to crumble, and a 
squadron from the new nation to the 
East, the United States, planted it- 
self at the Old Pacific Capital, 
Monterey, waiting watchfully. 

As it happened the dreams of the 
Slavs and the Latins were ended 
by developments from unexpected 
sources. The Russians recapitulated 
to a Swiss—of all people! They sold 
Fort Ross in 1839 to Captain John A. 
Sutter, who had carved for himself a 
free-lance empire in the Sacramento 
Valley. And in 1846, a band of 
American adventurers from beyond 
the Sierra Nevada seized the Spanish 
holdings at Sonoma and proclaimed 
the Bear Flag Republic, independent 
of all nations. But before the year 
was up, all of California had been 
ceded by Mexico to the 
United States. 

Though its sovereignty 
was settled for all time, the 
Russian River region con- 
tinued to be the sought- 
after Promised Land of the 
men and women of many 
nations. After the Russians 
sailed away, the Spanish 


Pictorial map illustrating this 
story of a romantic, pictur- 
esque corner of Sunset Land 








California ranchers extended their 
holdings into the new territory. They 
were followed by the newcomers from 
the United States, many of whom 
married into Spanish families. 


HE newcomers discovered that 
fruit trees planted by the Russians 
were still thriving, though neglected. 
Soon Santa Rosa was Gravenstein 
apple capital of the world, and was 
amed for pears as well. It was found 
that poultry prospered and before 
long the pueblo of Petaluma had 
grown into the egg center of the land, 
with two million chickens in the 
valley. As San Francisco grew into a 
metropolis, its people discovered in 
the Russian River region one of the 
rarest of recreational wildernesses. 
Settlers came by the thousands, 
each to build his home and lay out his 
garden in the fertile valleys. In 1873, 
there came the greatest gardener of 
them all, Luther Burbank, the plant 
magician whose wizardry is seen in 
the flowers and shrubs of nearly 
every garden in Sunset Land. Bur- 
bank’s main gardens were at Sebasto- 
pol, a few miles west of Santa Rosa. 
Here he labored patiently for almost 
half a century, creating new varieties, 
improving old ones, making the soils 
of this Promised Land yield as neither 
Drake nor any of his later rivals ever 
dreamed they would produce. At the 
time of his death, Luther Burbank’s 
six-acre experimental plot at Sebasto- 
pol was called the “most valuable 
spot of ground on the earth today,” 
because of uncompleted but promising 
plant improvements then in progress. 
About the time that Luther Bur- 
bank took up his work at Santa Rosa, 
another (Continued on page 38) 
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| HOUGH thereflectorisa fine de- 
vice for baking, to most western 
camp cooks the Dutch oven is the one 
indispensable article of equipment, 
since it also serves as dish pan, stew- 
pot, frying pan, and even as an emer- 
gency water bucket. Camp Dutch 
ovens (and that excludes all of the 
stove-top, self-basting-lid types) are 
of two classes, with legs and without; 
of varying sizes, from six to twenty- 
four inches in diameter; and in deep 
or shallow styles. As ‘the beginner 
usually likes to be told specifically 
what to get and what to do, without a 
lot of vague theories which leave him 
non-plussed, I shall recommend arbi- 
trarily an eleven-inch oven of the 
deep type, with legs, as being the best 
for all around average use for parties 
up to about five people. The legs are 
advisable because, while they will 
wear holes in the wrapping if the oven 
is carelessly packed, they give it a 
firm stance on an uneven bed of coals; 
the deep type (except in countries 
where there are no hardwoods to 
make hot, lasting, coals) is preferable 
because the heat from the lid i is more 
evenly distributed, and there i is less 
danger of burning the oven’s contents. 
It also makes a more widely useful 
utensil, due to its increased capacity. 
Be sure that the handle of the oven 
lid has a self-centering depression in 
the under side, to make it less easy 
for you to spill a lid full of coals on 
top of your batch of biscuits. The 
cost of an oven as described above is 
about $3.00,andwith reasonablecareit 
will be found a permanent investment. 
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By 
F. V. Brown 
of Flagstaff 


We will assume that you are a rank 
tenderfoot eager to learn and anxious 
to display your skill at making 
‘dough-gods”” to your wondering 
fellow campers. For who can’t relish 
the thought of delicious, crisp, hot 
biscuits with butter and honey, as 
part of a camp menu, or, in more ple- 
beian role, on the top ofa chicken or 
meat pie, or perhaps just as “bread,” 
in place of the usually flattened, often 
mildewed or dried-out, and inevitably 
“sawdusty ’-tasting baker’s loaf with’ 
which you started out from home? 
Don’t wait until you are out in camp 
to make the initial test. Rather, prac- 
tice in your own fireplace, back yard, 
or on week end motor trips. Then if 
the first few attempts are failures (and 
will you be more or less discouraged 
if I promise you they probably will 
be?), the results will be amusing in- 
stead of disastrous. 

The first accessory you will need 
with your oven is a “gauncho” or 

“gaunch hook”—either a temporary 
one cut from a limb (see illustration) 
or one made from a stove poker, with 
which to handle the oven and lid 
when hot. The second essential is a 
shovel, which California wisely re- 
quires must be included in every 
camp outfit. If you have to buy one, 
get a good one—short, light, easy on 
the hands. It will have many uses in 

camp. As far as the baking goes, 
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nothing can beat the familiar little 
stove shovel; but there its usefulness 
ends. 

We will now assume that you have 
your oven, gauncho, and shovel, and 
are ready to start the biscuits. It is 
on preparing the oven and keeping it 
at proper heat that most of the suc- 
cess in camp baking depends. First of 
all, start a good-sized fire, using hard- 
wood, as oak or cedar, if possible. 
Keep plenty of fuel on it as you are 
setting out your cook outfit and, just 
before starting to mix the dough, lay 
the oven lid on the fire and stand the 
oven on it. Both should be getting 
hot while you combine flour, salt, 
baking-powder, and water according 
to your favorite biscuit recipe. Put a 
heaping teaspoonful of grease in the 
oven. As soon as it smokes, “swab” 
it around (a piece of clean burlap i 1s 
good), cleaning and greasing the oven 
in one operation. Now put in the 
amount of grease called for by your 
recipe; when it is melted, set the oven 
on the ground at a slight angle. 


THE dough now is in a compact 
loaf in the mixing pan and of just 
stiff enough consistency not to stick 
to the hands when they are well floured. 
Holding the dough in the left hand, 
squeeze off between thumb and fore- 
finger of the right enough for one bis- 
cuit (figure about twelve biscuits to an 
eleven-inch oven). Work the biscuits 
to a round shape by lightly tossing 
them in a rotary direction in the hand, 
at the same time pressing them gently 
with the fingers. (Turn to page 33) 
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Designed for Shevlin Pine Log Siding 
by Louis Boynton LBersback, A.1.\ 


stimated jor $950 this California Cabin 


of SHEYLIN PINE Log 


O MANY Pacific Coast peo- 
ple are building cabins with 
Shevlin Pine 


have prepared this Cabin 


Log Siding 
that we 
Pian especially for them. Would you 
like a copy? Then mail the coupon 
below with 10c. The Plan includes 
list of 


penter 


Material so that your car- 
or contractor can easily esti- 
mate this cabin. Your lumber dealer 
will supply you with the Shevlin 
Pine Log Siding and other Shevlin 
ine needed. 

Siding looks 


Shevlin Pine Log 


ke peeled pine logs but is much 
tighter in construction, easier to put 
up, and more reasonable in cost. It 
is made with ship-lap edge so that 
iny carpenter can build with it. Pro- 
luced right here on the Pacific 
Coast by the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Company, McCloud, California, 
nd the Shevlin-Hixon Company, 
fend, Oregon, your local lumber 
dealer can easily get it. 


This cabin with its pergola porch 
is typically Western. It is planned 
to be 30 feet wide by 19 feet deep. 
It includes a large living-room with 
fireplace and built-in bunks, dining 
table and benches, a tidy kitchen 
with built-in cupboards, counter and 
shelves, and a dressing or bath room. 

This built 
Shevlin Pine Log Siding has been 


summer cabin with 
reliably estimated in one locality 


under average conditions to cost 
$550.* This price will vary accord- 


ing to your location. 


Build This Year 


You can put up this cabin now 
Many 


people are saving considerably on 


at exceptionally low cost. 


rent, or on up-keep cost of a town 


home by living simply in a cabin 


like this during most of the year. 





Ss iding 


Cabin Plans—We 
ber of simple Cabin 
Plan for Knotty Pine living-room. 
Check the coupon and enclose 10¢ 
for each Plan desired. 


offer a num 


Plans also 
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Shevlin Pine Sales Company, 


) 


Executive Offices, Dept. 525 
900 First National-Soo Line Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Please send 
California Cabin Pla LS34 1 
One-Room Cabin Plan LS14 1( 
Four-Room Cabin Plan LS24 
“Cabin That Grows” Plan LS4 1 
Knotty Pine Living-Rox PI 
KPI 1 
\ copy of “I ( Up 1 D 
bree 
Our site 1 d 
I iber ] pref ed 
Na 
Addre 
City State 
(Mail « to Exec O Ss ¢ 
District O 
New Yorl I Ont 
1205 Graybar Bld 1806 I 1B I 
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Make that uly duckling bathroom the pride 
of your LITTLE GAY HOME IN THE WEST. 


ATHROOMS—even in these times—don’t 
B need to be “ugly ducklings’’! It’s so easy 
with colorful paints to make them harmo- 
nious, prideful, easy to keep clean. 


Consider the transformation within the 
sweep of the brush! Rich cream walls... 
soft blue woodwork . . . coral wainscoting. 
Among other possibilities are lettuce green, 
flesh and yellow ... ivory, French gray and 
Chinese red. 


ee " 
a 


These colors in Satin Eggshell Finish and 
Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel have a semi-gloss 
and are washable. Like all National Lead 
et Ns Pap ee go products, they are made of the finest ma- 
See rate Ae ro vd a { terials money can buy. 
moet ss 


ERE : ae a C3 58 
eee OF pee me 











And another point! These Bass-Hueter 
paints are always economical because they 
go farther and last longer . . . this year they 
are doubly thrifty because they cost less. 














5 pc tt 


OT al San, i 














About paints, consult your local B-H dealer. 
Your painter, too, can help. He will gladly 
use Bass-Hueter paints. . . No one knows 
paint like a painter! 
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FREE BOOKLET! 


If you are interested in Color Harmony, 
5 - ' we will gladly send youa colorfully illus- 
, trated booklet describing its application 
inthehome. Justclip the couponbelow. 


"y National Lead Company, 
= . 2240-24th Street, 
ce — a * nen 
— 3 <_JT F ay ttention Home 
s ei tt se Tf Beautiful Department. 
— worst ae sii aan a2 : Please send me free copy 
is = ; of “Color Harmony in the 
Home, No. 3.” 4 
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Dacca. Beis. My name 


BASS@HUETER 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES — euteul en 
color, and comes to you weekly 


Sor little GAY homes in the West-” Re ore ee Dia 
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Furnishing the 
Small Colonial 
y Home 


‘vp 


't ° ° 
: By Edgar Harrison Wileman 
y Sunset’s Interior Decorating Consultant 
O- 
1e 
I’ the two previous charts an attempt was made to 
g. show you harmonious furnishings for Spanish and 
n, § Vid English homes. Here you have similar information 


regarding the Colonial style. 

The period depicted is that of the early Colonists 
when very simple furniture was used. It is a style that 
id | S.very popular just now for small homes and, because 
of its low price, is particularly good for the present 


SS J market. A future chart will indicate appropriate fur- 
id ff nishings for the Federal or Early Republican period. 
a- As stated in a previous chart, the materials mentioned 


here are not the only correct articles to use with this 
style. The idea is to give you assistance in the choice 
er §f of your home furnishings so that there may be a definite 
relationship between the parts, in order that they shall 





y ot 

: form a harmonious whole. 

“Y 

rf. WALLS Modern comfort and convenience has neces- A secretary (desk-bookcase) may be used in | 
Smooth plaster tinted in light colors. sitated the designing and making of additional other rooms also. 

ly Simple panelling of oiled pine. Wainscoting articles which combine the feeling of the old Butterfly or gate-legged table. 

5 of oiled pine, or painted pine, with wall paper with“the practicality of the new. Rocking chairs of the lighter kind. 














above. 
Wall paper in quaint, suitable designs. 


METAL WORK 


Large wrought iron handles, latches and 


The most popular woods are maple, walnut 
and mahogany. 


DINING ROOM 


FLOORS strap hinges. Iron or old brass for drapery 
Early houses had brick floors. Later ones rods. Wooden poles, stained or painted, also Early rooms had a Court cupboard. Gate- 
" had wide planks oiled and waxed. Today used. legged table and rush seated chairs. Slat back 
: wide or random width boards are used, either or Windsor chairs. Corner cupboards. Adap- 

















oak or maple. 


DRAPERY MATERIALS 


Glass curtains of scrim, net, marquisette 


tations and copies are manufactured today. 
A buffet with open shelves above for china, 


CEILINGS or casement cloth. Draperies of printed linen, known as a Welsh dresser, is excellent. Maple 
Woop: cretonne or chintz. Homespun fabrics of all is especially good. 
Pine boards oiled as woodwork. kinds. . 
Simple beams and rafters. All window treatments should be kept very BEDROOM 
Plain plaster. simple. Four-poster beds. 


WOODWORK 


Plain or knotty pine, oiled or stained dark. 
Painted woodwork in light colors. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Small Oriental rugs of the inexpensive qual- 
ities. Hooked rugs. Braided rugs. Plain 
carpet or rugs. Machine-made hooked carpet 
and other domestic products. 


FURNITURE 


The style of furniture used in the days of 
the Colonists followed very closely that which 
was made in England during parallel years. 

Some articles were imported from England 
and were therefore made of oak or walnut. 
Copies of these were made by the early cabinet 
makers here but they used pine, maple, 
hickory or fruit woods. 

All the most interesting pieces of old Co- 
lonial furniture are copied today; they are 
usually made of the same wood as the orig- 
inals. 


Bedrooms may have ruffled marquisette tie- 
back curtains. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Interesting old iron and brass lanterns and 
lamps are copied today from Colonial models 


and adapted for electricity. Shades of parch- 
ment, chintz or skin. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Tapestry, needlework, 
chintz. Flat mohair and frieze mohair are 
modern fabrics which may be used where 
durability is required. Rush seats are typical 
of many Colonial chairs. Wainscot chairs and 
many Windsor chairs with wooden seats may 
have thin tie-on cushions covered in some 
suitable fabric. 


LIVING ROOM 


Upholstered sofa with very simple lines. 
Wing chair, either all upholstered or partly so. 
Windsor settee and chairs. 

Fall-front desk with drawers. 


linen, semi-glazed 


High boys (tall chests on legs). 

Low boys (often used as dressing tables). 
Chests of drawers. 

Candle stands—used for night tables. 
Chintz covered skirted dressing tables. 
Toilet mirrors. 

Hand-woven coverlets. 

Candlewick bedspreads. 

Indian cotton prints. 


ACCESSORIES 
PicTuRES: 
Quaint prints. 
Oil paintings—landscapes or 
Miniatures. Framed samplers. 


portraits. 


ORNAMENTS: 


Old brass and pewter. 
Waterford glass. 

Toby jugs. 

Quaint pottery of various kinds. 
Candlesticks. 

Early Oriental art. 

Linen or lace doilies and scarfs, 
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U.S 

These recipes are designed to be clipped and 

mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 

may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 

Ham-Apple Pie 
(Illustrated on this page) 

3 slices of ham, cut from center Brown sugar U 
4 or 5 tart apples Half a lemon s 
Have the ham sliced about % inch thick. Cut into convenient-sized tt 
pieces for serving. Peel and slice the apples. Place a layer of ham in the -“ 
bottom of a baking dish, cover with sliced apples, and sprinkle with brown 
sugar—about 1 teaspoonful to each layer, though the amount must be i 9 . 
governed by the tartness of the apples. Repeat the layers until the dish is —— 
full, having apples on top. Squeeze over the dish the juice of half a — 
lemon, and bake in a moderately hot oven (375 degrees) for 45 minutes, rohee 
Pa 


having the dish covered until the apples begin to cook; then remove the 
cover and brown the apples, allowing the juice to cook down until it is | 
thick. Serves 6 or 8. 

To serve a smaller number of persons, use an oven-glass pie plate and_ | 
smaller quantities of ham and apples. If the apple slices on top are 1 
arranged to overlap neatly in concentric rings, a very attractive dish for 1 
guests is prepared.—Mrs. R. T. W., San Francisco, California. 1 

































































Asparagus and Cheese Delight a 
| e 
1 can of asparagus tips (or 1 bunch of 3 tablespoonfuls of flour dissol 
fresh green asparagus, cooked) 1 cupful of milk df 
1 cupful of blanched almonds Juice from the asparagus and ft 
1 cupful of grated American cheese 6 patty cases or pieces of hot buttered cooki 
: Cream Sauce, made with toast (abou 
Cover ham with er of pecled sliced 3 tablespoonfuls of butter TA 
apples,and Sprinkle wt Own Sugar ~« Fake aaa, : is » fhe 
; Open the can of asparagus tips from the [| , spring BRIDGE LUNCHEON 
bottom, to avoid breaking the stalks; or use sso 
% Grapefruit Salad Salt Wafers 
the fresh cooked stalks. Drain and cut the *Aeperague and Cheese Delight 
me 1 ‘ anc Sweet Pickles 
tips into short lengths. Blanch the almonds | totparcerheuee Rolla “Apricot Jam Bo 
and cut them into lengthwise strips if desired. Ice Cream-Cake Sandwich with rai 
: I ° Hot Chocolate Sauce pient 
Grate the cheese. Make the cream sauce in Coffee prepa 
the usual way, using the asparagus juice for 
part of the liquid. Cook, stirring, until thick, season well, then add the ? 
asparagus, almonds, and cheese, and let stand over hot water until heated y 
thoroughly. Do not stir, as that would mash the asparagus tips. Serve 
in hot patty cases or on crisp ,buttered toast.—Mrs. L. S., Tacoma, AN 
Washington. Salm 
Wieners with Dressing ™ 
Make a good sage dressing as for poultry, in the proportions of . 
1 cupful of bread crumbs 1% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter Sage to taste (about 14 teaspoonful) 
Repeat until daking dish ig fall having ap- v3 teaspoonful of salt nea Hot milk to moisten 
ple on top ~ Squeeze over juice of Lemott v Place part of the dressing in the bottom of an oiled baking pan, arrange 
wieners on this, then cover with the rest of the dressing. Bake 45 minutes : 
orn, in a moderate oven (350 degrees). Vary amounts according to size— - 
co and appetites—of family.—Mrs. M. A. H., San Diego, California. \ 
ie : iy 
A Fried Tomatoes z 
6 medium-sized, solid tomatoes Flour, salt, pepper and sugar ! ! 
14 pint of cream M% 
seams eee eee _ Wash the tomatoes but do not peel them. Soa 
Set. Sales Cut in halves crosswise, dredge with flour, and minut 
Mashed Potatoes “Fried Tomatoes | Season with salt and pepper and a little sugar. sauce] 
Simple Fruit Salad {ry j j j j > a 
_ —— Fry in butter until a nice brown, let simmer a washe 
, Be a few minutes, then pour the cream over and When 
=e cook a few minutes longer. Serve on rounds to sey 
% “| of hot toast. These make a delightful main dish for lunch, or may be gelatis 
ar 7 served at dinner if the menu is not otherwise very rich. Whether this 1s an and ac 
Gake 45 a gon eta se ‘~~ | expensive dish or not depends upon the price of cream in your locality. and w 
eerie wets. Se —Mrs. C. A. S., Marshfield, Oregon. with vy 
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| A different 
| Straytberzy Shortcake ~ 




















U. $ PATENT OFPICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Shortcake in Ring Molds 
(L/lustrated on this page) 


Use your favorite shortcake recipe (see Miss Shapleigh’s recipe given on 
page 24 of this issue), adding enough milk to make the biscuit dough very 
soft, almost a drop batter. Butter individual ring molds or one large mold 
generously, and drop the dough into the rings, being careful that it fills 
the molds nicely without large air holes. Bake as usual, in a hot oven (400 
degrees), turn out of the molds, spread with butter, and keep hot until 
serving time. Then place on dessert plates, fill centers with crushed and 
sweetened strawberries, and garnish with whipped cream.—R. O., Yuba 


City, California. 


Apple Sauce Cookies 


14 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of sugar 


Y4 teaspoonful of cloves 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 


114 cupfuls of unsweetened apple sauce 1 cupful of raisins 


1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


Cream the sugar and shortening, and add 
the apple sauce in which the soda has been 
dissolved. Stir in the spices, salt, raisins, nuts 
and flour. Drop in small spoonfuls on an oiled 
cookie sheet and bake in a moderate oven 
(about 350 degrees) from 10 to 15 minutes.— 
]. A. R., Freewater, Oregon. 


¥% cupful of nut kernels 
21% cupfuls of flour 





SIMPLE DESSERT IDEAS 


*Apple Sauce Cookies wi.h 

. Canned Apricot Halves 

. Canned Sliced Peaches 

. Ambrosia (Oranges, Cocoanut 
and Marshmallows) 

. Mixed Fruit Sherbet 

. Fruit Gelatine 


os won 











Sour Sauce for Cabbage or Cauliflower 


Boil cabbage or cauliflower in the usual way—that is, cooking it in 
plenty of boiling salted water in an uncovered pan. While it is cooking 
prepare the following sauce: 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter or other fat Yé teaspoonful of pepper 


1 tablespoonful of flour 
4 teaspoonful of salt 





A MONEY-SAVING DINNER 


Salmon Loaf Baked Potatoes 
*Cabbage with Sour Sauce 











Vg cupful of vinegar 


Melt the fat in a sauce pan, and when hot 
stir in the flour, salt and pepper. Stir con- 
stantly to a smooth paste, then add the vine- 


uae” tn gar gradually and cook, stirring, until smooth. 
When it boils, pour over the drained cabbage 
or cauliflower, and serve-—Mrs. C. H. N., 
Lemoore, California. 
Glorified Rice 
2 tablespoonfuls (1 envelope) of gran- 1 No. 2 can of crushed pineapple 


ulated gelatine 
1 cupful of cold water 
¥ cupful of uncooked rice 
6 cupfuls of boiling water 
1 cupful of sugar 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 FOR COMPANY 
minutes, then dissolve by setting the cup in a 


saucepan of boiling water. Cook the well- | mintJelly Browned Sweet Potatoes 
washed rice in the 6 cupfuls of boiling water. a 
When tender, drain and run hot water through *Glorified Rice with 


to separate the grains. 


Mix the dissolved Coffee 
gelatine with the sugar, salt, and pineapple, 


1 eupful of chopped walnuts 
14 cupful of steamed or moist cocoa- 
nut 
+ 6 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 cupfuls of whipped cream 





Roast Rack of Lamb 


Butterscetch Sauce 











and add the rice. Let cool; when it begins to set, fold in the nuts, cocoanut 
and whipped cream, pour into a mold, and chill in the refrigerator. Serve 
with whipped cream or butterscotch sauce.—Mrs. G. G., Juneau, Alaska. 


















Hake dough quite Soft and bale 
AM abieealt ting moldfe wv W 





Bake in a tot over and turlr out 
ot. a larde plate ~ ww WwW w 















rill dente rs with he rries ~ Top with 
whipped Cream and serve unme diately, 
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1932 IN PURPOSE...1732 IN PATTERN 


Nothing is smarter at the start of a Juncheon or 
a dinner than an iced-appetizer (tomato-juice 
cocktail, fruit cocktail, clam-juice cocktail, cold 
shrimps, etc.). And nothing is quite so perfect 
to serve it in as this Fostoria iced-appetizer set, 
consisting of an ice-bowl and 3 containers of 
different shapes and sizes that fit into the 
bowl. The set illus- 
trated is in the lovely 
old ‘‘Hermitage” 
pattern and comes in 
6 colors 


A TOUCH OF 
COLOR 


This quaint Fostoria 
vase, containing afew 
old-fashioned flowers, 
lends just the accent 
of color needed in so 
many rooms. Beautiful in itself, it adds beauty 
to the flowers it holds. It comes in green, crystal, 
ebony and topaz, and is surprisingly inexpensive. 





A GIFT SET 


Whether you're dry, damp or thoroughly wet, 
here is a Fostoria drinking set that will delight 
you. It consists of 6 highball glasses, 6 ‘‘old- 
fashioned”’ cocktail glasses, and 6 ‘‘ponies’’ that 
you may use at your discretion. Packed in an 
attractive gift box, you can get this set in any 
one of 8 colors, or a rainbow combination of all. 


To get the smartest and latest information on table set- 
tings, both formal and informal, write for the interest- 
ing booklet, **The Glass of Fashion” . . . Fostoria 
Glass Company, Dept. S-5, Moundsville, W. Va. 


—_ 
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Six Simple Desserts 


HAT shall I have for des- 

sert?” is a question which al- 
most every housekeeper asks herself 
at least once a day; everyone wants 
some sweet after the heavy main 
course. There is a saying that if the 
first and last courses in a meal are sat- 
isfactory and pleasing, the remainder 
of the meal will not be especially 
noted. However true or not the state- 
ment is, it is a good plan to have the 
last course one to be remembered or 
not to be remembered, but very 
pleasing. 

It is a great help to the cook to keep 
on cards, lists of dishes under such 
headings as the following: Desserts 
that are inexpensive; Desserts that have 
pleased the family; Desserts that are 
easy to make. When ina hurry it saves 
time to look at a card and see the 
name of a dessert which may have 
been almost forgotten. Here is a 
recipe that will help you out of many 
an emergency: 


Fruit Dumplings 


1 can of fruit—peaches, apricots, figs 
or cherries 

114 cupfuls of pastry flour 

114 tablespoonfuls of baking 
powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Milk to moisten to a soft dough—about 
1 eupful 


Sifted 
three times 


No shortening is required. Turn 
the fruit into a saucepan which can be 
closely covered. When the syrup boils 
the dough is to be dropped from a tea- 
spoon, having it as full as possible. 
Let these balls of dough cover the top 
of the fruit and syrup, but leave room 
enough for them to expand as they 
rise. Cover saucepan and allow the 
dumplings to cook for ten minutes, 
being careful not to lift the lid during 
that time. Serve dumpling, fruit, and 
syrup to which may be added a few 
drops of vanilla, and cream, plain or 
whipped. 

The doubt may be expressed that 
the amount of baking powder is large, 
but it is just right to make the dump- 
lings very light. Of course, this is not 
a dessert to serve very often, but it 
will be found excellent when one is in 
a hurry and has only staple articles of 


food material at hand. 4jjgeliihage tama 


N the springtime there is probably 

no dessert which makes the uni- 
versal appeal that “shortcake” with 
strawberries does. I mean a shortcake 
which is a light, rich, biscuit dough, 
with lots of strawberries, and plenty 
of cream, plain and beaten. 

Individual shortcakes are perhaps 
more attractive, but the large short- 
cake cut into pieces for serving is 
more delicate. 


Strawberry Shortcake 
(6 servings) 
2 cupfuls of bread flour 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
5 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
34 cupful of milk 
Butter 

Mix and sift the flour, salt, baking 
powder and sugar; with the tips of 
fingers or with a pastry blender work 
the shortening into the flour. Add 
sufficient milk to moisten to a dough 
which can be handled. Turn onto a 
floured board; pat and roll to % inch 
in thickness. Cut into large biscuits, 
or into two pieces which will fit into 
the baking pan one is using. Place 
one upon another, and bake in a hot 
oven fifteen minutes for the biscuits, 
or thirty minutes for the larger cakes. 
Remove from oven, split the pieces, 
and cover with butter—all you can 
afford! 

Have ready one large box of straw- 
berries, hulled, cut into halves, and 
sweetened. The amount of sugar used 
will depend on the sweetness of the 
berries; they should be allowed to 
stand in a warm place for an hour or 
two after adding sugar. To serve, put 
berries between the layers, and on 
top. Garnish with whipped cream, 
and if possible, pass a pitcher of cream 
to be used or not as desired. 


HERE is no dessert which re- 
minds us of “long ago” as does 
one in the form of custard, soft, or 
baked. Our grandmothers used 
pretty cups for baking custard, and 
the cups, carefully wiped, were served 
very cold, on the table for “tea.” 
A baked custard should be smooth 
like satin when cut. Much of its suc- 
cess depends on the baking, as the 
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making is simple. There are those | 
who think that heating the milk be- | 
fore adding to the slightly beaten eggs | 
makes the custard smoother, but I 
have seen custard quite as smooth | 
when made with cold milk. One 
whole egg or two yolks of eggs will 
thicken one cupful of milk to a con- 
sistency which will be firm when cold; 
two yolks make a firmer consistency, 
which, when cold, can be unmolded. 
One tablespoonful of sugar for each 
egg, anda fo grains of salt, complete 
the mixture. If vanilla is used one- | 
fourth of a teaspoonful will be suffi- 
cient for one pint of milk. The old 
fashioned way was to grate nutmeg 
over the top before baking. 

The following recipe for a variation | 
is very good: 


Baked Date Custards 


1 pint of milk 

¥g cupful of dates, stoned and 
quartered 

2 whole eggs 

1 egg yolk 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 


Heat the milk with the dates, pour 
onto slightly beaten eggs, add salt, 
and bake until firm in buttered molds 
or custard cups. All custards to be | 
baked should be placed in a pan of hot | 
water, and the pan set into a moderate 
oven (350 degrees). The custards 
should be firm to the touch, or a knife 
point come out without any custard 
adhering to it, before taking from the | 
oven. The water in the pan should| 
never boil, which is a guide as to the | 
oven temperature if you do not have 
an oven regulator. Twenty to thirty 
minutes will be required for baking, | 
the time depending on the size and 
thickness of the cups. 

In our part of the country where 
fruits are plentiful, easily made des- 
serts using fruits are better for the 
family. Of course, the citrus fruits do 
not require nor admit of much cook- | 
ing. Other fruits as peaches, apricots, | 
pears, apples, figs, and prunes, may be | 
cooked the French way in a heavy | 
syrup, flavored with vanilla, until the | 
fruit is soft, but not mushy nor 
broken. Such fruits combined with 
cooked rice offer several simple des- | 
serts, as the following: | 





Peach Conde 


1 pint of milk 

Orange and lemon rind 

14 cupful of uncooked rice 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

4 cupful of sugar 

6 peaches, fresh or canned 


Scald milk with the orange and lem- | 
on rind, cut very thin, using two or 
three strips of orange, and one of 
lemon rind. Add the washed rice, and 
cook until the rice is tender. Then stir 
Into this cooked rice the sugar and 
salt, using a fork for stirring. This 
rice may be either hot or cold when 
served. (Continued on page 26) 
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Chizet FLAVOR ingredients are 
AGED 6 MONTHS Lo ripen and malure 
serore Lhe blend is sweelened and 
combined wilh Clicquot waler 





SPARKLING within the glass to delight your 
guests is this mellower, richer flavor that only Clicquot 
has achieved. Its secret lies quite simply in the blending 
of exceptional flavor elements that are AGED 6 MONTHS to 
ripen and enrich the blend Jefore it is sweetened or carbon- 
ated to give it its tingling life. No wonder so many, many 
people prefer Clicquot’s distinctive flavor .. . the taste that 


has won it high renown as America’s own fine ginger ale. 


a — a oe 
RRB io t2-f ag poet tee 


That EXTRA Something: Finest of real fruit flavorings. True Jamaica 
ginger. Mellowed and ripened by Time. Pure Cuban sugar. Sparkling Clicquot 
water. Bottled, for sanitary reasons, in brand-new bottles never used a second time. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


GINGER ALE 


PALE DRY - GOLDEN : SEC 


a delicious Hands A 
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“What! C?2ige 
Jelly for only 
aGlass?” 
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MRS. F.W. BATEMAN, OF OTTAWA, ILL. (AT RIGHT) PHOTOGRAPHED WITH HER COUSIN, MRS. FLORA BLAKE 


- «s+... A master jelly maker, 
winner of 37 State Fair prizes in 
the last 2 years, explains to her 
astonished cousin how she makes 
perfect jelly at half the usual cost. 


FAMOUS ILLINOIS JELLY MAKER 


ace 

Only 5¢ to make a glass of this beauti- 
ful jelly? . . . it seems impossible!’ ex- 
claimed my cousin, Mrs. Flora Blake. 
“So I told her about Certo and the Certo 
short-boil method of making jelly that re- 
quires only one minute’s hard boiling for 
most fruits...and for some fruits even less. 
And I explained that since none of the 
fruit juice has time to boil off in steam, I 
often get double the number of glasses 
that she gets from the same amount of fruit. 
“I showed her, too, how the Certo method 
saves me hours of time. For the one-min- 
ute boil makes it possible to put up a com- 
plete batch of jelly in only 12 minutes from 
the time I finish preparing my fruit. 


FREE!\ 


“Secrets of the Jam Cup- 
board” contains marvelous 
new dessert and salad reci- 
pes using jams and jellies. 
Let us send you this book- 
let free . .. together with 
the Certo booklet of 89 
recipes for making jams 
and jellies. Mail coupon! 
















eS eeeeeeeeg 


“Again of course, it is this same Certo 
short-boil method that gives my jellies the 
full, natural fresh fruit flavor that has won 
so many prizes .. . 37 prizes in the last 2 
years. For with Certo none of this orig- 
inal flavor is allowed to escape in steam. 
“So please take a champion jelly maker’s 
word for Certo ... and try it yourself., 
Wonderful results cannot escape you if 
you follow exactly the recipes which you 
will find in a booklet under the label on 
every bottle. 

‘All these recipes have been perfected by 
Elizabeth Palmer, the famous Certo jelly 
expert. Follow directions in every detail 
and you will! secure an amazing improve- 
ment in your jams and jellies, with a wel- 
come saving of money and time. 


x * * 


Mrs. Bateman’s Certo-made jams and jel- 
lies have won 37 State Fair awards in the 
past two years. 

Certo is pure fruit pectin . .. a product of 
General Foods Corporation .. . sold by 
your grocer ...and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 

© 1932 by General Foods Corporation. 








GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


(InCanada,GeneralFoods,Ltd.,Cobourg,Ontario. ) 
Please send this coupon to address above for 
Miss Palmer's two famous booklets. © (S-5-32) 
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| If fresh peaches are used, peel and 
|drop into hot syrup made with 2 cup- 
fuls of sugar and 1 cupful of water 
cooked together for 10 minutes. Add 
¥% teaspoonful of vanilla extract and 
cook slowly until peaches are very 
tender and can be pierced easily. 

On each dessert plate put a mound 
of the cooked rice; on this place a 
cooked peach, and cover all with 
syrup and finally with chopped nuts, 
|using any kind of nut; pistachio nuts 
are very pretty. Any kind of fruit 
may be used in this way. The name 
“Condé” is that of the Prince of 
Condé, a rich nobleman who used to 
entertain King Louis XIV. It is a 
favorite dessert with the French. 
With pears served in this way, 
chopped preserved ginger is put over 
the top in place of the nuts. 

The French people cook peaches in 
a heavy syrup and serve a peach to 
each person, covering the peach with 
a puree of fresh raspberries. This is 
known as a ““Peche Cardinal.” 


aks of my favorite desserts is made 
with rice cooked as for a Condé, 
fruit, anda meringue. Any kind of mold 
may be used, although a ring or bor- 
der mold is desirable. Into the mold 
pack the rice lightly; when this is firm 
unmold onto a dish which may be set 
in a fairly hot oven without harm to 
the dish. Fill center of mold with 
sliced sweetened peaches, or cooked 
prunes from which stones have been 
removed, or sweetened strawberries or 
raspberries. Cover with a meringue 
made as follows: 

Beat until stiff the whites of 3 eggs, 
and add a little at a time, beating con- 
stantly, 14 cupful of powdered or fine 
granulated sugar. When all the sugar 
has been used add a few drops of 
vanilla. The meringue should hold 
its shape and be piled onto the rice 
and fruit, completely covering top 
and sides. Place in a 325 degree oven 
and cook from 5 to 8 minutes, lower- 
ing the temperature if necessary. 
Cool and serve. 

On a warm day, is there, after all, 
any dessert more satisfactory than a 
cold, very cold, soft custard, served in 
pretty glasses with stiffly beaten 
cream on top? It was a favorite des- 
sert with our grandmothers. 


Soft or Boiled Custard 
1 pint of milk 
Yolks of 3 eggs 
1 whole egg 
4 cupful of sugar 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of vanilla 


or 
4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
and 
2 pieces of lemon rind scalded with 
the milk 
Scald milk and pour it over the 
slightly beaten eggs, sugar and salt. 
Return to double boiler, and cook, 
stirring constantly at first, until the 
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mixture ‘‘coats” the spoon, or as one 
authority says, “veneers the with- 
drawn spoon.” 

If gas or electricity is the heat, 
usually the last five minutes of cook- 
ing can be best done by turning off the 
heat entirely. Strain the custard, and 
chill it. Add vanilla when cold. 

Beat heavy cream until thick, then 
add sugar and a few drops of vanilla. 
Two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar is sufficient to sweeten one cup- 
ful of cream, and a few drops of va- 
nilla give a delicate flavor. 


Variation of Custard 





To the soft custard, as given above, 
add while custard is hot, 1 table-| 
spoonful of granulated gelatine which| 
has been soaked in 14 cupful of cold! 
water; when gelatine is dissolved,| 
strain and cool the custard. Line a| 
mold with stale cake cut into strips, | 
or with lady fingers, and pour some of| 
the custard into the mold—not| 
enough to float the cake, however.) 
When the custard is firm, cover with a} 
layer of fruit, any kind; or mixed fruit} 
will be good. 

Cover with custard, again let it set, 
then add another layer of fruit, until 
the custard has all been used. Set 
into the refrigerator to become firm. 
At serving time, unmold, and serve 
with fruit and syrup, or stiffly beaten, 
sweetened and flavored cream. 

Once in a while we think fondly of 
an old fashioned dish. I am thinking} 
of a pudding my mother made. | 

Baked Cracker Pudding 


1 cupful of cracker crumbs (Roll 
any kind of cracker which is 
not sweet) 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 cupfuls of milk 

¥ eupful of raisins (seeded) 

3 eggs 

¥ cupful of brown sugar 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

V4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1% teaspoonful of cinnamon | 

Scald raisins with milk, and pour| 
over the crackers and butter. Let 
stand until cool, then add eggs slightly 
beaten, and mixed with sugar, spices, | 
and salt. Pour into a buttered pud-| 
ding dish, set dish in a pan of hot| 
water, and bake slowly one hour. | 
Serve with a sauce made by creaming] 
together | 

14 cupful of butter 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of cream 

2 tablespoonfuls of cooking sherry or 
brandy | 

One should be careful in serving 
desserts not to have one rich in pro-| 
tein served with meat or fish. Also do! 
not have a custard dessert when| 
cream soup and creamed vegetables} 
have been in the menu. The rule for| 
combinations in a menu is, if one dish| 
is “bland” and smooth, and slips 
down easily when eaten, the next 
should be piquant and not so smooth, 
and should make one’s palate take 
notice! 








The little girl who wouldn't eat... 


JUST SEE HER NOW! 


YesTerpay she only toyed with her food—so no wonder Mother 
was just a little concerned. But today, Mother has found just 
the treat. It’s a bowl of Rice Krispies and milk. And just watch 
her eat every mouthful of that good, nourishing cereal. 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies fascinate youngsters. Crisp, delicious 
rice bubbles that actually snap, crackle and pop in milk or cream! 

And Rice Krispies are one of the best of cereals for children. 
So tempting, nourishing, and easy to digest. Splendid for the 
evening meal—they do not overtax like many heavy foods, and so 
they encourage restful sleep. 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are made with scrupulous care. Spot- 
less ovens. Gleaming machinery. Sunlit kitchens. Never touched 
by hands! And Rice Krispies are sealed in a protective WAXTITE 
bag which keeps them oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Quality guaranteed! 
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C HAMPEEN flyers 


keep fit with Honey Maids. 


[SUNSET 


agree with me, I feel sure. 


These graham crackers are | 


crunchy, nutty-flavored and are | 


sweetened with honey. Health- 
ful, nourishing and always oven- 
fresh. We bake them regularly 
in our Pacific Coast bakeries 
nearby and seal in their fresh- 
ness with wax wrappings. Ask 
your grocer for the money-sav- 


ing larger package today. 


Sfoney Maid 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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Sams and Jellies to 


WMiake in May 


bit of preserving or canning or | 
jelly-making knows that there is a | 
feeling of satisfaction, of achievement, 
connected with the work that is pres- 
ent in very few other home-making 
activities. It is so pleasant to look at | 
a row of chubby jars of jams or 
jellies sparkling in a sunny window, 
and know that they will not all dis- 
appear at one meal, as is the fashion 
of most foods that we spend time pre- 
paring. 

Jelly-making and preserving is so 
much more interesting since we have 
learned to do it in small quantities. I 
must say that the job of canning a 
hundred or so quarts of fruit is real | 
work, whereas the putting up of a | 
dozen or two glasses of strawberry | 
ji um comes practically under the head- | 
ing of recreation! If you will follow | 
any one of these recipes some fine | 
sunny morning when strawberries are | 
at their best and cheapest, you will 
These are | 
recipes that I have collected and 
clung to over a period of four or five 
years. I hope that you will like them 
and treasure them, as I have done. 


Abs WP WITH AY woman who has ever done a | 





Sliced Strawberry Jam 


This recipe, which normally takes 


| about 2 quarts of berries, makes 9 or 


10 glasses (half-pint size) of fragrant, 
glowingly beautiful jam which you 


| may serve with pride to family and 


| berries will not float to the top of the 


guests. It requires: 


41% cupfuls of sliced berries, packed 
solid, 
7 cupfuls of sugar 
14 cupful of liquid pectin 
Remove stems from fully ripe, 
strawberries. Cut small berries in 
halves lengthwise, large berries in 
quarters. This permits the sugar to 
permeate the berries quickly, so that | 
long cooking and consequent loss of | 
| flavor is avoided. 
Measure the berries and sugar into 

a large kettle (a 6- or 8-quart kettle is 
recommended, to permit a full rolling 
boil without boiling over); mix, and 
put over a hot fire. Bring at once to 
a full rolling boil, and boil hard for 5 
minutes, stirring all the time. Remove 
from the heat and stir in the liquid 
pectin, then stir and skim alternately 
for just 5 minutes; this is to allow 
the syrup to cool slightly, so that the | 


syrup. Pour quickly into hot, scalded 
jelly glasses, and cover at once with a 
thin film of hot paraffin. When cool, 
| pour on more hot paraffin to make a 
covering about % inch thick. Wipe 
glasses carefully with a damp cloth, 
label neatly, cover either with lids or 
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BAVARIAN PUDDING 


as CHEF MOULIN of the 
Hotel St. George makes it 





Tue Hotel St. George in Brooklyn is fa- 
mous for its food. And one of the most 
popular desserts Chef Moulin serves is 
this Bavarian Pudding flavored with 
Burnett’s pure vanilla, 
BRavarian Pudding St. George 

Y4 cup cream 

1 tsp. Burnett’s Vanilla 
2 egg whites 


114 cups milk 

1 tbsp. gelatine 

¥4 cup powdered sugar 
Dissolve gelatine with a little of the 
milk. Scald the rest of the milk with half 
the sugar. Remove from fire, add gela- 
tine and stir until dissolved. Cool. Add 
whipped cream and vanilla. Fold in the 
beaten egg whites with the rest of the 
sugar. Pour into mold and chill in re- 
frigerator until set. Unmold, garnish 
with berries, and serve with vanilla or 
fruit sauce. Makes 6 servings. 

Burnett’s Vanilla makes all desserts 
better. Send ten cents for “Doubly De- 
licious Desserts,” a recipe book full of 
good things that are easy to make. 


JOSEPH BURNETT 60, 


437 D Street, Boston 
281 Wholesale Terminal Building, Los Angeles 


1 Main Street, San Francisco 











no advance in price 


The new double-size Gottschalk Metal 
Sponge means extra value to the house- 
keeper. Cleans and scours faster without 
scratching. Keeps your hands dainty and 

white. Look for the burro trademark 
The sfege rr O10 the sanitary cellophane bag. 


OTTSCHALKS 


THE OR/G/NAL-SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 



























You can get MOORE PUSH-PINS 

2 sizes, and MOORE PUSH-LESS 
HANGERS, 4 sizes, at all Hardware 
and Stationery Stores. Easy to use. 
Won't mar walls. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
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with circles of heavy waxed paper held 
on with rubber bands (the jam will all 
be eaten before the rubber loses its 


elasticity!) and store in a cool, dry 


AF yon wants methng| RIAA AUR every American Home 


especially good some day, turn a glass 
or two of this jam into a bowl, whip 
with a fork until it is soft, and pour | 
over vanilla ice cream just before | 
serving. It is delicious. | 


: Here’s a book just full of 
ideas for saving money— 
for saving time—and for 
adding variety to everyday 
and company meals. Use it 
in the kitchen and watch it 
bring cheer to your dining 
room. “Food Economy” 
was written tor you by an 
eminent food authority who 
knows exactly what your 
household problems are. 

Send the coupon for it. 
It’s FREE! It’s valuable. 













| 
Pineapple and Strawberry Jam | 


2 cupfuls of crushed ripe strawberries | 
2 cupfuls of crushed pineapple 
(1 No. 2 can) 
7 cupfuls of sugar 
Vg cupful of liquid pectin 

Crush the strawberries thoroughly | 
after stemming. Measure the berries 
and the pineapple into a large kettle, 
add the sugar, mix thoroughly, and 
bring at once to boiling. Boil hard for 
just 1 minute, stirring constantly; re-| J 
move from fire and stir in the liquid| § 
pectin, then stir and skim alternately | 
for just 5 minutes. Pour quickly, and | 
cover with paraffin as directed above. | 
Fresh pineapple may be used instead | 
of the canned variety, first cooking it 
until tender with just enough water to | 
keep it from burning. 

Have you ever made strawberry 
jelly? It is delightful. The recipe | 
that follows may be used also for| 
making blackberry, raspberry and) 
loganberry jelly when those fruits are 
ready for use. Ordinarily about 3 
quarts of berries are required. By 
the way, if you have wondered how to | 
make pomegranate jelly, this is the| | 
recipe to use. I bought a quart bottle | | a ae “ot ave . 
of pomegranate juice at a roadside| B\ + Cu mild a water Sr'add Sp lemon With 2d serve’ 89d cur {HM re. 
stand near Terra Bella, California,| © 






this past week, and have made it into ace ©OOked 

delicious ruby jelly. I'll remind you of ad Sy 1 a. at 

this again next fall when pomegranates €. Or tnt the to. 

are in season. a squad ia a thie 
michgtnd ut Ps 


Strawberry Jelly 





4 cupfuls of berry juice P 

7% cupfuls of sugar 99° 23—Coffee left from Senile 

1 cupful of liquid pectin ofiefeover cipicious dessert ‘Siena \ 
o ; 

Crush the berries very thoroughly tuo tablespoonfal oe 36 Pages! agen rll age that is 
and let drip through a cotton flannel cold water aboan ;otKed inone-halfcup Not just a book on sr jdens for making 
jelly bag. Do not squeeze, and do not pg lemon and Apr phahoey just full of pew and saving = 
let the juice drip over night as un- When ficm, uamold ey and chill ne oe how to make one ge 
cooked juice ferments quickly. Meas- vy beating into the thickening nates pen ee inexpensive foe nd coupon for 
ure the juice and sugar into a large Coffee Son” °88: and a most fein cap oan nan Benet 


kettle, stir, and bring to boiling. At 
once add the liquid pectin, stirring 
constantly; bring again to a full roll- 


ing boil and boil hard exactly % P 
minute. Remove from the fire, let ray the 
stand just 1 minute, skim, and pour real 


quickly into hot scalded glasses. 
Cover with paraffin as usual. This| KNox GeLaTINE, 144 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
makes about 11 half-pint glasses of} Send me your two FIREE books, ‘‘Food Economy” and ‘* Dainty 


’ 


jelly. Desserts and Salads’’. 

Have you a range, either gas or 
electric, with automatic oven control? 
If you have, you are fortunate all the | AGareee i iiciakice.csniesscssssccssssovuscsosces Sh Lh oe SLO Ne ere eee ene 
year round, of course, and when it ON estriocisaiini utes CeCe aaa tease SUD isos lssecussnesteteions 
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New York City’s millions are 
thankful for Morton’s Salt on 
drizzly days such as this. 


SS &® aAaOOwwN 
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When it rains 
if pours 


Does your husband grumble on 
rainy days because the table salt 
won’t pour? Then change to 
Morton’s lodized Salt and watch 
his face break into smiles! Made 
with cube-shaped crystals, which 
tumble off one another instead of 
sticking together like the flake 
crystals of inferior salts, it pours 
every bit as freely in damp weath- 
er as it does in dry. This famous 
salt also protects against simple 
goiter in children of school age. 


MOURTONS 
SALT 
IO 


IODIZED OR PLAIN., 
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comes to canning you are especially 
favored. I would advise you not to 
‘ry oven-canning unless you have the 
vutomatic control. There are too| 
many chances for failure, due either | 


9 e 
You'll like the 
e iJ e 
© over-cooking or under-cooking. | distinctive 
Here are the directions for canning | 
rhubarb by this easy method, so that | flavor of 
s e 


vou may serve rhubarb pie at any | 
® 
A ad 


GOLDEN SYRUP 





ime of year. | 


Oven-Canned Rhubarb | 


Wash fresh, tender rhubarb (do not | 
peel it) and cut into short lengths by | 
placing several stalks on a board and | 
slicing through them all at one stroke. | 
Directions usually given say to cut! 
rhubarb in 2-inch lengths, but I much | 
prefer cutting it in about %- or 34-| 
inch lengths, to avoid the long) 
“strings” too often found in this fruit | 
(or is it a vegetable?). Measure the 
rhubarb into a baking dish, and add 1 | 
ccupful of sugar for each 4 cupfuls of | 
rhubarb. Cover and bake at 350 de- 
grees for 30 to 35 minutes, or until the 
thubarb is tender but still keeps its) | 
shape. Turn off the oven heat. Pack} \ 
ithe rhubarb at once into hot, scalded | 
\jars, to within 1 inch of the top. Put} ‘| 
Inew, scalded rubbers in position, | ae 


“paddle” the fruit, that is, run al And. ; ree: 
scalded knife blade or spatula down|/*9® 4S you enjoy it, you may rest 


linside each jar several times, to re- |assured that it is pure and healthful 
imove air bubbles. Adjust the jar lids|for your whole family. 


loosely, and place the jars at once on} : ; 

the racks in ee a oven, set at |Amaizo Golden Syrup was the first 
\250 degrees, placing the jars about 2 /SyTUP be given official aceaptents 
inches apart, so that there will be |by the American Medical Associa- 
lgood circulation, of heat between jtion, and it is also approved by 


them. If quart jars are used, place |\Good Housekeeping Institute. 

them on the lower rack; if pints are | ai: 

used, both racks may be filled. It is a SO you are assured that it isas good 
good idea to set the alarm clock for|as it tastes—a pure table syrup of 
ithe time allowed, which is 20 minutes extraordinary quality, high in food 
for an oven containing quart jars, OF |yalue and easily digested. 

|15 minutes for pints. At the end of| 
this time remove jars from the oven 
and finish sealing immediately. Cool 
and store.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 
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New Neighbors 
ib lege new neighbors moved into 


The cottage next to mine, 
With sound of saw and hammering, 
Gay hues of paint and papering 
And curtains crisp and fine. 





Amaizo Crystal White Syrup is an- 
other Amaizo product of identical 
quality and purity, butused partic- 
ularly in cooking where its crystal 
clearness makes it especially 


Today new neighbors moved into 
desirable. 


The honeysuckle vine, 
With feathers, straw and bits of string, 
Gay runs and trills and warbling 

Of purest notes divine. 


All grocers sell these syrups in cans of con- 
venient sizes, identified by the Amaizo name 
and gingham background design. 


AMERICAN 
MAIZE - PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
New York 


Tonight 1 make a new moon wish 
For neighbors blythe and gay: 
May jobs be steady, worms be fat, 
May no depression or stray cat 
Bring worry and dismay! 
—Nelly Berry 
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| rex with envy menus for com-| 
pany dinners beginning, “The day 
before the dinner—”’ for at our house | 
there is seldom any preparation the 
day before. Lucky am I if I have 
time to powder my nose and put on 
a clean tablecloth before company 
arrives. 

My husband is an instructor in a 
Pacific Coast university and he is 
more than blessed with the spirit of 
the hospitable West. Whoever hap- 
pens into his office in the late after- 
noon receives an invitation to dinner, 
whether he is a lonesome student in 
need of encouragement, a fellow in- 
structor whose wife is away, or the 
bachelor head of the department. 

The first time the phone rang at 
5:30 and my very new life partner 
announced cheerfully, “I’m bringing 
Mr. X home to dinner dear. He’s a 
good fellow so don’t go to any extra 
trouble,” I gave one agonized glance 
at two small chops which were to have 
been the basis of our meal, and wept! 
Now, I answer with equal cheerfulness 
and fly for my emergency shelf. 

In a small college town where late 
market deliveries are unknown and 
where an instructor’s salary does not 
cover many juicy T-bone steaks under 
any circumstances, I have had to con- 
struct lightning meals out of cans, 
usually revolving around what one of 
my friends calls, “Jerry’s famous 
creamed something-on-something.” | 

Sometimes one is lucky enough to 
have a pie or cake for dessert or fresh 
vegetables prepared, but if you are 
caught, as I often am, with nothing 
prepared, here is a typical menu 
which can be cooked “from scratch” 
in thirty minutes. 








| 

Menu | 

Tomato Juice Cocktail Salt Wafers | 

Creamed Crab on Hot Biscuit | 

I'rench Fried Potatoes Buttered Peas | 

Lettuce Salad, Company Dressing | 
Bread and Butter 

Hot Gingerbread Coffee | 


Preparation 


1. Turn on oven and put two eggs | 
on to boil. | 
2. Mix gingerbread. A quick recipe: | 

1 cupful of molasses 

¥, cupful of boiling water 

24% cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

114 teaspoonfuls of ginger 

¥ teaspoonful of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of melted butter or 
other shortening 


Add water to molasses. Mix and sift | 
dry ingredients, combine mixtures, add | 


butter, and beat vigorously. Pour into 
buttered muffin pans and bake 20 to 25 
minutes in a moderate oven (350° F). | 
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MAMIE: Gee, you look sweet this morning. Had another facial? 


MADGE: Nope. I’m eating Post's Bran Flakes for breakfast these days. 





Nowadays no one needs to be 
told that irregularity—faulty 
elimination, to speak frankly, 
commonly caused by lack of 
proper bulk foods—can make 
one feel, and look, out of kilter. 
Oftentimes this widespread 
trouble may even lead to se- 
rious and expensive ailments. 

That is why so many people 
are eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
every day. It keeps them 
regular because it provides 
the needed bulk lacking in so 
many modern diets. In these 
flakes you get the helpful ele- 


ments of whole wheat: iron, 





phosphorus, vitamin B, and 
the stimulating outer coat of 
the grain—an easy, natural 
regulator. 

Crisp-toasted and nut- 
brown, Post’s Bran Flakes is a 
delicious breakfast treat with 
cream or milk. Try it for two 
weeks, every morning— and 
see if you don’t notice a 


marked improvement. 





Cases of constipation, due to too little bulk in the diet, should yield 
to Post’s Bran Flakes if eaten regularly each day. If your case is ab- 
normal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 





© 1932, G. F. Corp. 


FLAKES 


OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


WITH 








In the Orient, American and English 
hostesses have long known of the firm, 
white, succulent goodness of the King 
Crab. King Crab is good for you, too, 
because it has a definite alkaline re- 
action on your body. Now you can have 


its delicious flavor ... brought to you 
in lacquered, air-tight tins, packed by 
modern American machinery, from the 
icy-cold waters of the North... at your 
grocer’s, now! Ask for King Crab to- 
night. Here is one fine sea food that is 
inexpensive, too. 


For those warm, lazy 
spring days... 
King Crab Apple Surprise 


Core eight large apples and place in 
baking dish. Cover bottom of dish with 
boiling water. Bake apples without 
sugar in hot oven (400° F) until soft, 
but firm. Remove from oven. Chill. 
Flake 1 tin King Crabmeat and mix 
with chopped Maraschino cherries. Fill 
apple centers with mixture. Garnish. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with French 
dressing. For eight people. And how 
they will like it! 

Genuine North Pacific Japanese King 
Crabmeat is packed under the following 
leading fancy brands: Three Diamonds, 
Namco, Geisha, Blue Flag and Sak- 
halin. Sold at all good grocers. 


, JAPANESE 
deep sea 


CRABMEAT 
* 


[su 
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3. Wash lettuce and place on clean 
cloth to drain. 

4. Peel potatoes, and put a gen- 
erous amount of shortening in frying 
pan to melt. While it is heating, cut 
potatoes in shoestrings or lattice 
shape or crimp with one of the fancy 
cutters on sale at any hardware store. 
Fry potatoes a few at a time in hot 


| fat. When browned, drain, set in a 


dish on back of stove and sprinkle 
with salt. The shortening remaining 
is good so save it for next time. 

5. While potatoes are cooking, mix 
biscuit by this quick method: 

2 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

34 cupful of sweet milk 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 
Sift dry ingredients three times. Add 

melted shortening to milk. Mix the 

liquid and dry ingredients to make a 

soft dough. Place dough on floured 

board or canvas, knead slightly to im- 

prove texture, roll out and cut. Bake 

12 to 15 minutes in a hot oven—450 

degrees. (Put in to bake after ginger- 

bread is taken out.) 

6. Make 1% cupfuls of medium 
white sauce, add a small can of flaked 
crab meat, a minced pimiento or a 
minced green pepper. A small can of 
mushrooms may be added if desired. 
Season well. 

7. Open can of peas into saucepan. 
Add a ara of sugar, salt to 


taste, a dash of pepper, a small lump 


of butter, and a little cream if desired. 

8. For salad dressing: Chop the 2 
hard-cooked eggs, a pimiento and sev- 
eral pickles (sweet) and a few olives 
if desired. Add equal parts of salad 
dressing and tomato catsup and thin 
with sweet or sour cream. 

9. Arrange lettuce on plates and 
add dressing. 

10. Set table, cut bread, etc. 

11. Open one or two cans of to- 
mato juice and pour into cocktail 
glasses. 
added. I always keep several cans in 
the refrigerator for just such emer- 


| gencies. 


12. When gingerbread comes out 


| of oven, split gems crosswise, place 


marshmallow in center and replace 


| top. 


13. Start coffee percolator. 


Variations 


Hot gingerbread seems to be a uni- 
versal masculine favorite but if this 
seems too much trouble, a simple but 
tasty dessert may be made of sliced 
oranges sprinkled with powdered 
sugar and coconut. Substantial salads 
may be made from cans of mixed 
vegetables or mixed fruit, combined 
with any fresh vegetables or fruit on 
hand. Marshmallows and nuts may 
be added to the fruit. 

Canned chicken, chipped beef or 
tuna make good creamed dishes and 
may be served on toast if the hostess 
does not wish to make biscuit. Welsh 


Salt and lemon may be‘ 
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DO YOU COOK 
FOR A MAN ? 


It he talks about his mother’s cooking 
instead of yours, try seasoning the 
things you cook with A. 1. Sauce... 


Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 


A.1. CSc 






MB A WHOLESOME RELISH @ 








OUR “FRANKLIN” 


in camp use 
Warms and Brightens 


This fireplace stove easily installed 
in home and cottage. 
Write for information 
WOOD & BISHOP CO. 
Model R Bangor, Maine 








New 


3 Pairs 


Amazing 


RUBBER 


GLOVES] "SI 


Wear Twice as Long! 





An entirely new type of rubber gloves, 90% Pure 
Rubber. So light and thin, you scarcely know you 
have them on! Ideal for protecting hands while 
working in the garden, dishwashing, dyeing, and 
all household tasks. Double the wear of ordinary 
rubber gloves. Neat fitting with tapering fingers, 
extra long wrists. Variegated colors, red, blue, 
green, yellow, orange or white. Regular 50c value. 
Introductory price, 3 prs. for $1.00. Specify 
size: 7, 714, 8, 844. Money back guarantee. 


Sad $1.0 Pacific Balloon Co. 
3570 West Ist Street “> Los Angeles, Calif. 
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rarebit or creamed eggs may be used 
instead of meat. 

Boiled rice is a good substitute for 
potatoes and any canned vegetables 
heated and well seasoned may be 
easily and quickly served. 

Whatever you serve, don’t serve a 
boiled cook! Take time to powder 
your nose and smooth your hair. 
Greet your guest with an unflustered 
smile, and never spoil the dinner with 

excuses. Make him feel it is a pleasure 
and not a bother to have him and he 
will go away with pleasant memories 
of more than the food. And then when 
rane husband tells you again what a 
good pal and sport you are, isn’t that 
sufficient pay for any woman? 
—Marjorie H. Bryant, Palo Alto, 
California. 


Camp Cooking 
(Continued from page 18) 
“Sop” the biscuits in this grease, and 
poke them around in the oven, close 
comether, working from the‘ thigh” side 
of the oven down to the pool of grease. 
If you are “fancy” you can roll the 
dough out on a floured piece of canvas 
spread over a kyack—using a bottle 
for a rolling pin and the lid from a 

baking-powder can for a cutter.) 

By now the fire should have plenty 
of coals and the lid be perhaps red 
hot. Place the lid on the oven, rake 
hot live coals—dut no ashes—into the 
shovel, and cover the lid evenly with 
them. (Ashes on the lid insulate it 
from the heat of the coals.) Remove 
several shovelfuls of ashes and coals, 
pile them up where the heat of the fire 
cannot affect the baking, and set your 
oven down on them, working the legs 
down into the coals. As the baking 
proceeds, turn both oven and lid 
occasionally to distribute the heat 
evenly. Your difficulty will probably 
be to get the top hot enough while not 
burning the bottom. A burning brand 
or two on the top will keep the coals 
glowing, while the oven may be re- 
moved from its bed of coals during the 
last minutes of the baking, or, if a 
strong wind is fanning them to too 
great heat, the windward side may be 
banked with a shovelful of dirt. In 
some twenty minutes your biscuits 
should be ready. If they’re good, 
don’t be surprised if your old Stetson 
suddenly seems too small. If they’ re 
not—‘practice makes perfect,’ so 
“try, try again.” 


nWe Build 


We are going to build 
our view windows so 
that they can be easily 
washed inside and out. 
My neighbor has to 
perform acrobatic feats 
in order to clean his. 





New House | 


MAY 


chia put an end to 
these uninvited guests—raising families 
around your home—entertaining rela- 
tives in your nursery and kitchen - 
feeding at your table. Be inhospitable 
to the little pests — greet them with 
Oronite Fly Spray. 

Flies, mosquitoes, ants and moths 
curl up their toes at the first whiff of 
Oronite Fly Spray. They’re dead and, 
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best of all, they stay dead. Spray now 
before hot-weather insects breed —and 


all through the summer — with the 
handy sprayer that comes with the kit 
or may be purchased separately. 

Oronite Fly Spray does not stain or 
discolor materials—is non-injurious to 
household pets. Buy it today from your 
nearest dealer—don't let insects “move 
n”’ this season. 


Oronite FLY SPRAY 


=—=S Kills ’em Dead 











WAXGLO 
LIQUID AND PASTE WAX 


Polishes dry as a feather, hard as 
nails, lustrous as sunshine. Goes on 
easily—stands up under the heaviest 
traffic. Use it on hardwood, linoleum, 
tile and marble floors. 


Safer — Less Slippery 





| 


Oronite 
HANDY OIL 


A light, non-gumming oil for 
sewing machines and vacuum 





cleaners, squeaky hinges, locks 
on doors. Has a handy oiler- 
top—ideal for home or car. 


el 


“Handy” in Endless Ways 








Oronite 
FURNITURE POLISH 


Keeps highly finished woods 
spruced up and shiny. Cleans, 
wipes out scratches, polishes 
in a jiffy. Use it on pianos, 
period suites, other furniture. 


No Hard Rubbing 











STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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A Sea-Vacation to 


HAWAII. 


Is the New Economy! 


ONE WAY AS LOW AS 
FIRST $ CABIN *75 
CLASS CLASS 

Now — today — get the whole glorious 
picture of a vacation to Hawaii! New 
low fares introduce over 4,000 miles of 
sun-swept ocean, and a fascinating holi- 


day in the alluring South Sea isles as the 
outstanding vacation offer of 1932! 


Break away from ‘“‘routine”’ vacation? 
Leave your traffic jams at home. Declare 
for a new, thrilling, unusual vacation! 
Sail for that flower-and-song welcome 
of Hawaii—with nothing to do but play, 
dance and dine every second of your 
vacation—completely freed from re- 
sponsibility. 


Reduced LOW fares in effect on ALL 
famous Matson and Lassco ships. Sailings 
to fit any schedule—every few days from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Particularly ask about All-Inclusive-Low- 
Cost Tours, with five to eight days in 
the Islands, covering ticket, meals, berth, 
hotel—every major expense for as little 
as $11.10 a @ay! 

Even in a year of downward costs here is 
an outstanding bargain! Get all the facts 
at once—from your travel agent or our 
offices. 


MATSON LINE 
LASSCO LINE 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle San Diego 





Portland 


MAIL THIS COUPON—For a free copy 
of: ‘‘Ahoy, Vacationists! Economy Sea 
Trips!” 
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| 
ieuinieesteiionte Service 





If you are going east, west, around the 
world or on a short vacation trip, write 
us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all 
we can to help you. Inquiries received 
by this department are answered by 
mail. Be sure to enclose a stamp for 
reply. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 











Springtime in Yosemite 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
We are a bit undecided as to whether we 
should take our vacation early or late this 
| year, for we want to visit Yosemite Valley. 
What would be the best time in your 
opinion? Have you any booklets descriptive 
of Yosemite we might have?—S. P., Sparks, 
Nevada. 


What a difficult question you have 
asked! Yosemite is so beautiful at 
any season in the year that one can 
hardly recommend one against the 
other. However, spring in Yosemite 
| will mean added attractions this year, 
| for record snowfall in the mountains 
means that the waterfalls will be more 
magnificent than they have been in 
years. Wildflowers are already 
blooming in the foothills, creeping 
higher up the mountains day by day, 
and by the time you receive this May 
issue they will have covered the 
country in a blaze of color. You will 
also be interested to know that at 
present a discount of ten per cent off 
the daily rates will apply on all stays 
of one week or longer at The Ahwah- 
nee, Yosemite Lodge, Camp Curry, 
Glacier Point Hotel, and Big Trees 
Lodge. The booklets for which you 
ask have been sent. 


Jasper Park 





Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

If we make the trip to Jasper Park on our 
way to Alaska this summer, how much extra 
time would we need? Could we make it in 
three weeks? Isn’t it just an over-night run 
from Jasper to Vancouver? Any booklets on 
Jasper Park will be helpful, too.—R. D., 
| Medford, Oregon. 


Do plan on three weeks so that you 
may really enjoy your cruise to 
Alaska and the side trip to Jasper 
Park. From Vancouver it is 24 hours 
by train to Jasper, through the beauti- 
ful Fraser River valley, past the 
branches of the Thompson River, and 
with a view of Mt. Robson, the high- 
est peak in the Canadian Rockies, 
thence along the Athabaska River 
and into the Park. Jasper Park 
Lodge offers one of the finest of natu- 
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Mz. St. Helens from Spirit Lake in the Evergreen Playground. 
Reached via highway from Longview. 


*Plan Your Trip NOW 
to the 


Vena Playground 


Irs A BEAUTIFUL TRIP... no matter by what route 
you come. And economical, too, for the Evergreen Play- 
ground is near to everyone in the West. Nature made it 
grand ... with scenery and a delightfully cool summer climate. 
Travelers have spread its fame throughout the world. 

Come this summer! Travel smooth paved highways, or 
come by plane, train or ship. Go from city to city . . . national 
park to ocean beach . . . enjoying a wonderland of beauty 
that rivals Switzerland, Norway, or the southern European 
continent. 

Each “Playground City’’ is a center from which you journey 
often only minutes to scenes of grandeur you’ll never forget! 
Each welcomes you, offering attractions that complement the 
renowned hospitality of the West. 

Longview, home of mammoth lumber and paper industries, 
points the way to Mount St. Helens, Spirit Lake, the Columbia 
River, sunny ocean beaches. Tacoma is the gateway to sub 
limely beautiful Rainier National Park with The Mountain 
towering miles high, perpetually snow clad. 

Seattle, heart of the Evergreen Playground, is the hub from 
which to take delightful water trips to points of interest on 
Puget Sound and Lake Washington. 

Chuckanut Drive, hewn from solid rock, takes you to 
Bellingham, past the historic San Juan Islands. A two-hour 
drive over fine highways through a national forest and you 
arrive at lofty Mt. Baker, Mt. Shuksan and other Cascade 
peaks. 

You'll go abroad . . . to Canada (there is no red tape at the 
international boundary). Vancouver, the hub of Canadian 
wonderlands, has much of interest—Stanley Park, Grouse 
Mountain Chalet, deep, rustic Capilano Canyon. 

Victoria charms you with the atmosphere of Old England. 
No traveler forgets Mr. Butchart’s Sunken Gardens, the sky- 
high ride over Malahat Drive or the Parliament Buildings of 
British Columbia. 

From the cities of the Olympic Peninsula splendid highways 
radiate to famous North Pacific Ocean beaches, take you fish 
ing, horseback riding . . . offer you trails and 2,000,000 acres 
of untamed scenic beauties to explore. 

The whole of the Evergreen Playground is a grand, invig 
orating vacation land. Plan your trip now! Two weeks is 
sufficient time . . . you’ll stay longer if you can. 

Mail the coupon for booklet, maps and details. 

NOTE: Your eastern friends can come West or return East 
THIS SUMMER via the Evercreen Praycrounp at NO 
EXTRA FARE. Include their names and addresses in your 
request for the booklet. 


PUGET SOUNDERS<« 
BRITIS, COLUMBIANS 







)Associated 


LONGVIEW TACOMA SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


——_— oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee oe oe ow oe oe oe 
Pucer Sounpers & British Cotumstans, Associated 
314 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Seattle, Washington 

Please send me FREE, your illustrated booklet. 


NAME ___ 


ADDRESS __ 
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ral golf courses in addition to moun- 
tain climbing and motoring in the 
heart of the Rockies. Excellent 
accommodations are had at the) 
Lodge, and the booklet we have sent | 
will give you information on rates. | 

Leaving Jasper your route to Prince | 
Rupert leads through one of the most 
picturesque portions of Canada—old 
frontier trading posts such as Prince 
George and Hazelton; Vanderhoof, 
New Hazelton, and Rocher Deboule, | 
the fallen rock which, in Indian} 
legend, barred the salmon from going 
higher up the Bulkley River. Below 
is the awe-inspiring Bulkley Canyon 
and to the south the Seven Sisters 
Mountain; westward the village of 
Kitwanga, with its totem poles lining 
the bank of the Skeena River which 
finally widens to majestic breadth. 
Fishing fleets and quaint little vil- 
lages line the banks of the Skeena, and 
suddenly Prince Rupert is reached. 
This is a 30-hour run by train to con- 
nect with the cruise ship on which you 
will continue to Alaska up the inland 
passage. 





May Time is Lei Time | 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: | 


Everyone seems to be talking about vaca- | 
tion. I realize that it is time I, too, began | 
planning for the trip I wish to take to! 


Hawaii this summer. Can you send me any | 
booklets or information that might be help- | 
ful? Will there be any special tours to the | 
Islands this summer? What is there to see | 
and do in Hawaii? Any information that | 
will help me to iormulate my trip will be | 
appreciated.—M. deC., Olympia, W: ieee 


ton. 
| 


Information has just come to - 
desk on “The Travel Sensation of the 
Year.” Two spring excursions will be | 
made to Honolulu on the “Malolo.” 
The round trip fare, first class, will be 
only $150, including room and meals | 
on the steamer. The first excursion | 
sails from San Francisco May 14, Los | 
Angeles May 15; returning to Los| 
Angeles May 27 ‘and San Francisco 
May 28. The second excursion sails | 
from Los Angeles May 27, San Fran- | 
cisco May 28, and returns to San| 
Francisco June 9. If these sailing} 
dates do not suit your convenience, it | 
is possible to take other ships sailing | 
at various intervals. You will also be | 
interested in the all-inclusive tours | 
that are offered to Hawaii. These | 
tours include not only round trip! 
transportation, meals, deck chair and | 
steamer rug between mainland and | 
Honolulu and return; but also taxi to | 
and from the pier rand hotel, and hotel | 
and meals in Honolulu, together with | 
sightseeing and inter- island transpor- | 
tation. | 

One tour, for example, sails from | 
San Francisco and makes the round | 
trip in three weeks, allowing seven 
days in Hawaii. The sample itinerary 
will give you some conception of the | 





Heaven’s Peak, Glacier Park 


Catch up with adven- 
ture in Glacier Park! 


Romance and excitement are riding the trails that lead over the 
sky line in Glacier Park. Come on back to Nature this summer — 
climb a Rocky or a glacier, fish, golf, explore, or just be royally 
lazy. It's a new experience—a new vacation. Summer fares to 
Eastern cities via Glacier Park are lowest ever. Write Great 


Northern Travel Headquarters: 


201 Morgan Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 


679 Market St. 
San Francisco 


1400—4th Ave. 
Seattle 


605 Central Bldg. 
Los Angeles 





to Glacier Park, Chicago, and the East 
Route of the Empire Builder 





NORTHERN TRANSCONTINENTALS 





LOW FARES 


through the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


| offers fine marine vistas. 





For A VACATION, or a trip East, 
see the fascinating Northern Pacific 
coast country—the famed Evergreen 
playground—there is no extra fare 
on this delightfully cool route. 


ONLY $90.30 


Round Trip to Chicago 


from San Francisco 


@ Either, or both ways, through Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, you have an 
opportunity to visit Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula, Columbia River Gorge, 
Puget Sound, Victoria, Vancouver, Yellow- 
stone Park. Let us help you plan your trip 
through this wonderful country on the 


new NORTH 
COAST LIMITED 


NO EXTRA FARE 


@ This year we offer exceptionally low round- 
trip fares with 30-day return limit to points 
east of Chicago, May 22 to September 30. 


TODAY send for free booklets and 


information oo. these reduced fares. See 
your nearest Northern Pacific agent or 


R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
457 Market Street, San Francisco 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 


Cc. L. TOWNSEND, General Passenger Agent 
Smith Tower, Seattle 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


FIRST OF THE 
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| boulevard? 
| Lawrence Gulf route to Europe may 


| Montreal, 
| tropolis of Canada; or you may board 
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varied interests, and the way in which | 


You | 


to spend your time in Hawaii. 
sail from San Francisco on Wednes- 
day noon, arriving in Honolulu the 
following ‘Wednesday. In the seven 


days spent in the Islands there is time | 


to make the famous ‘“‘Circle Tour’ of 
Oahu Island by auto; 


Volcano House; and to see Honolulu 
and do some souvenir shopping. Your 
ship leaves Honolulu at noon on the 


following Wednesday, arriving in San 


Francisco one week later. 
A recent news flash from Hawaii 


tells us that a new section of the | 


Island of Oahu, on which Honolulu is 


located, has just been opened for 


| sightseers with the completion of the 


Kalanianaole Highway. Contrary to 


| the usual palm fringed shores, this 
| highway skirts the southeastern tip of 


the island through old Hawaiian fish- 
ing villages, and a rugged country 
laced with ancient lava flow and 
skirting a rocky coastline. The high- 
way passes a novel surf geyser, and 
Descriptive 
booklets further outlining the scenic 
attractions of Hawaii have been sent 
to you. 


Water Boulevards 


Travel Editor, 
I am planning a trip to England, and I 


Sunset Magazine: 


have heard a lovely trip may be had via the | 
Do you | 


St. Lawrence River to England. 
have booklets or information on this route? 
Regarding the matter of money, would a 
letter of credit on some English bank be 
best? Should I use travelers’ checks for the 
journey?) What amounts would be conveni- 
ent? Is United States money acceptable in 
Canada? Or would it be necessary to have 
Canadian money also? How much baggage 
is allowed, and could it be checked through 
to Live rpool or destination?—M. 8S. R., 
Yakima, Washington. 

Have you ever heard of a water 
That is just what the St. 


The steamer sails from 
the French-speaking me- 


be called. 


the steamer at Quebec, famous old 


| town of French atmosphere and tra- 


dition. Twelve hours after your ship 


| leaves Quebec you are still in sight of 


little villages along the shores of the 
St. Lawrence. Forty-eight hours out 
and you are still seeing headlands and 
fishing schooners. By the time you 
reach the Atlantic (about a thousand 
miles from Montreal), you have ac- 
quired your “‘sea legs,” and you 
scarcely notice the transition from 
river tosea. A few days more and you 
stand at the doorway to Europe! 


| Your entire trip requires but eight 


days, two of these being on inland 


| waters within sight of land. 


A letter of credit on some English 
bank would be convenient, but travel- 
ers’ checks for expenses throughout 


time to motor | 
to Mt. Tantalus; to make the trip to | 
Hilo, Hawaii; to spend the: night at | 








fee 
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Atlantic City’s 
ewest 
Boardwalk 
Hotel 






Five Hundred Rooms with Sea Water 

Baths—American and European Plans. 

Also Beautifully Furnished Housekeeping 

Apartments with Complete Hotel Service 
by the week, month or year. 





SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
MARINE SUN DECK—TURKISH BATHS 


REDUCED RATES IN FORCE 








Always The Best ~ Now Even Better 
Chromium Piating 
Send for Color Folder 22-B 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
69 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
731 Market St. 151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 

















DISCOVER YOUR MENTAL SELF and 
OVERCOME YOUR LIMITATIONS ! 
Learn the tremendous possibilities of your own 
mind. Explore that mysterious world within you. 
The Free book, “The Wisdom of the Sages”, 
explains how, ‘through fascinating study you 
can master the every-day problems of life 


and happiness. Address: Scribe E.W.L. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOO 


D 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


° Upa among the tall 

Diamond B Ranch ccs." 

of Arizona's nat- 

“The Ideal Vacation for your boy” ural wonderland. 

Horse for every 

boy. Individual cabins. Pack trip to Grand Canyon. 

Fishing. Swimming. All activities of a modern cattle ranch. 

Thoroughly wholesome environment. Overnight from L. A. 
via Santa Fe main line. Booklet. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


F. V. BROWN, Director. 


2OPE‘308 


s 5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200 tours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 


521 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 180 N.Michigon, CHICAGO 









MILITARY 


San Rafael “zs 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Fully accredited to University of Cali- 
fornia and other leading a, High scholastic stand- 
ard. Military system under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. 
A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
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the trip would be even more conveni- | 
ent. These checks are issued in de- 
nominations of tens, twenties, fifties, | 
and hundreds, the smaller poerangs | 
tions being generally more useful, 1 
our opinion. United States money is 
acceptable in Canada at par. 
Trans-Atlantic liners allow each 
adult cabin passenger 15 cubic feet of 
trunk space, or 225 pounds, free of | 
charge for the ocean voyage. Baggage | 
should bear tags of the steamship | 
company used, and should be plainly | 
marked with the name of the ship, | 
port of embarkation, date of sailing, | 
and stateroom number. Rail lines 
will check your baggage to port of | 
embarkation only, where it is then | 
handled by the steamship company | 
and checked to port of debarkation. 
“Enjoying England” is the name of | 
an interesting little 60-page book con- | 
tributed by “an American in Lon-| 
don.” This book will make fascinat- 
ing reading for those lazy days at sea, | 
and since England is your destination, | 
we are happy to send you a copy. 


Through the Royal Gorge | 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I shall be visiting friends this summer in | 
Denver, making the trip there by train. I) 
thought it might be interesting, since I shall | 
be gone over a month, to make some side | 
trips. Could I not go one way via El Paso so | 
that I might visit the Carlsbad Caverns? | 
Any suggestions you can give me that might 
help to make this trip more interesting will 
be appreciated.—F. S., San Rafael, Cali- | 
fornia. 








With plenty of time and an inclina- | 
tion to see some of the points of inter- | 
est along your route, you may look | 
forward to an enjoyable trip to} 
Denver. Why not purchase a round | 
trip ticket to Denver via the Royal | 
Gorge, returning via E] Paso? This | 
will afford you the pleasure of a vari- | 
ety of side trips. From San Francisco | 
your train takes you to Merced, and | 
from there by motor coach to Yo.| 
semite Valley, thence over the Tioga 
Pass to Lake Tahoe, where you board 
the train again to continue to Denver, 
going through the beautiful Royal 
Gorge en route. El Paso will be a 
stop, then, on your return, and this 
will give you an opportunity of mak- 
ing the day’s side trip (by motor 
coach) to the Carlsbad Caverns. 
From El Paso your route continues 
west along the Apache Trail, which 
lies between Globe and Phoenix, a 
splendid modern highway following 
the old trail used by the Apache 
Indians, and traversing a region of 
strange and primitive beauty. You 

may leave your train at Globe after 
breakfast, making the trip over the 
Apache Trail by motor coach, and 
arrive at Phoenix in time for dinner. 
At Phoenix you board your train for 
the return journey to Los Angeles. 

Booklets descriptive of these trips 
have been sent. 


C 
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Peaks like these 
for next-door 


neighbors... 














asper 


NATIONAL PARK 


and-purple sunrise across the highest Canadian Rockies. 


Y= AWAKEN each morning not to noise, but to a rose- 


Picture them circling Jasper’s famous golf course . . . 


reflected in the warmed swimming pool . . 
craggy when you ride trail along “‘the roof”. 

At their center is Jasper Park Lodge, a 
wealth of luxury and comfort. Touring, hik- 
ing, tennis, fishing, golf and horseback parties 
assemble on its broad log verandas. Canoeing 
on shimmering Lac Beauvert is just a few 
steps away. Dinner concerts and dancing 
provide evening entertainment. And the 
service is Canadian National. 

See Jasper National Park on the Triangle 
Tour of British Columbia, 1300 miles by 
rail, 600 miles of placid cruising—or on your 
summer trip East. Canadian National offers 
two routes through the Canadian Rockies, 
both passing monarch Mt. Robson, both 
carrying you through Jasper National Park to 
Chicago, Montreal or the Atlantic. Ask for 
descriptive booklets to help you plan. 


. or close-up and 





Round Trip from 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$7350 


LOS ANGELES 


$8850 


SEATTLE 


$4465 


PORTLAND 


$5 520 











CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Kailway Syslenc im America 


SAN FRANCISCO: 648 Market St. 
SEATTLE: 1329 Fourth Ave. 


Los ANGELES: 607 So. Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND: 302 Yamhill St. 
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Choose your 


vacation from 


DOLLAR LINES 


famous President 


Liner cruises to 


EVERYWHERE 





ws 
1 
2 


1 JN 








NEW YORK 


Aluxurious and fascinating trip. 
14 days of rest or thrilling play. 
Via Panama Canal and Havana, 
with generous time ashore. Sail- 
ings every other week from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. $250 
First Class. Special Class, $150. 


ROUND AMERICA) 


To New York by President Liner 
and home by rail (your choice of 
routes) orreverse the order. $350 
First Class. Both ways President 
Liner, $403.75... Sailings from 
New York every week. 


THE ORIENT 


Special low summer roundtrips 
now in effect. Via Hawaii andthe 
Sunshine Belt. ..on the world- 
famous President Liners: Japan 
$450; China $507; Philippines 
$551... all First Class. 


ROUND ¢eWORLD 


Go-as-you-please Cruises... Sail 
from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco any week... stopover any- 
where and continue on another 
President Liner a week or more 
later. Take 85 days or two full 
years. Visit 18 to 23 ports in 15 
countries. First Class $1110-1250. 


See your local travel agent, or..... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


San Francisco ~ Oakland ~ Los Angeles 
San Diego ~ Seattle ~ Portland 





Dollar Steamship Lines S-5 
311 California Street, San Francisco 

Please tell me all about your trips to New 
York (, Orient, Round the World (Q. 


Name ae 


Address a ae 





fed 
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Promised Lands | ® 


(Continued from page 17) 


‘group of newcomers, with entirely | 
different dreams launched a new ad- | 
venture of the soil, near Cloverdale. 
| This was the French-American Col-| 
ony, composed of vineyardists, who | 
saw in the rolling hills of the Russian 
River Valley a replica of the grape | 
growing region of the Gironde. 
They were followed in 1881 by an-| 
other group, known as the Italian- | 
| Swiss colony, which founded Asti, by | 
| the Russian River, a new world model | ” 
‘of old Asti in northern Italy. The Live on 
/new colony was launched under the| Q@OB HELL 
guiding genius of two remarkable 
pioneers, Andrea Sbarboro and Pietro| @ 
Rossi, and through their efforts it 
overcame almost unsurmountable ob- 
| stacles and became in time one of the 
unique institutions of the West. 
| Andrea Sbarboro was in the build- 
ing-loan business in San Francisco 
'when he became concerned over the | 
| plight of many of his countrymen who | 
| had come to California as a promised 
land and had been unable to find ade- 
| quate employment. He conceived the 


When 
in San 
Franeiseco 





The Mark Hopkins and the 
Fairmont Hotels on Nob 
Hill, overlooking San Fran- 
cisco, are buta stone s throw 
trom the shops and theatres 
..Eleven hundred rooms with 
bath at moderate rates.. 
Swimming pool, Sports ter- 
race, Dancing every evening 
in Peacock Court, Arcade 
shopping service--IF driving, 
garage your car in the build- 
ing. Write for information. 











GEORGE D. SMITH 
Managing Director 





| 
UT troubles beset the sons of Italy | 
who settled along the Russian | 
River, even as they had dashed the 
| hopes of the Russians, the English and 
ithe Spanish settlers. When the first | 
'grapes were ready for market, there | 
| were no buyers except at prices so low | 
‘that they meant inevitable bank-| 
ruptcy for the colony. | 
Undaunted, the colonists crushed | 
their grapes and made wine, hoping | 
for better returns for their labors | 
|from wines. Once more their hopes | 
were shattered, for when the wines 
| 





| plan of establishing the newcomers on 
the land, where they might till the 
soil, and finally secured fifteen hun- 
dred acres on the Russian River to 
F found his colony. 
Pietro Rossi had recently come 
from Piedmont, Italy, where he had | 
|gained an expert knowledge of viti-| THE MARK HOPKINS 
culture. So it was decide -d that the | 
\Italian-Swiss colony sl.ould be one] FHE FOIRMONT 
vast vineyard. Cuttings of the finest 
grapes from Europe were imported. | 
‘On the smiling hillsides overlooking | HOTEL —e se 7 
the Russian River they flourished | 
even better than they had in France | 
and Italy. HE personality of 
: Seattle’s famous Hotel 
Gowman is evidenced by 
alert, cordial attention on 
the part of every member 
of its staft[{£ VY VY VW VW 
@ NEW LOW PRICES 
are now being quoted — rooms 
with bath from $2, withoutbath 
from $1.50 without any change 
in standards. Club breakfasts 
from 15c, lunches from 30c, 
dinners from 45c. Write for 
COAST MAP FREE. 


mno- +H 4> Mm 









T. Harry Gowman 
Managing Director 








| were ripened, wine dealers refused to | 
handle the new and unknown wines of | | 
| California. | 








| That was almost the last straw, but | 





the colonists decided eventually to | 
take their wines to market personally. | 

'They established agencies in New| 
York, New Orleans, Chicago and_| 
| other large cities, where they sold | 
their own products, direct from the 


HE feature travel article in the 

June SUNSET is by Ruth Taylor 
White of Sunset “Kitchen Cabinet” 
fame. She recounts her trip to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Watch for it! 











soils of the Russian River Valley. 
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For Your Boy This Summer | 


A health-giving, outdoor experience under ideal climatic 
conditions in an excellent private camp. Some parents regard 
the health benefits alone as sufficient to warrant the cost of a 
summer at Lokoya. Other parents feel Lokoya’s great con- 

tribution to be in personality development, while others place 
highest value upon the swimming and other skills acquired. 
The boys, of course, think primarily of the good times. 


Lokoya Boys Camp 


(two hours from the San Francisco Bay Cities) 
is a high type, private boys’ camp located in the heavily 
wooded mountains of Napa County yet where your son will 
be “‘safer than at home.” 

Swimming is the major camp activity. Our beautiful, new 
75.000-gallon filtered pool together with expert and individual 
instruction enables Lokoya to guarantee exceptional develop- 
ment in swimming. 

Horseback riding, athletics, nature lore, boating and wood- 

craft are popular activities. 

A ratio of one adult staff member to every four campers 


| newcomers, 





assures your son of having individual attention. Lokoya is 
personally directed by | 
WALTER CHRISTIE | 
veteran athletic coach and a recognized leader of boys and | 
young men. Camp dates—June 5th to August 31st. | 
Walter Christie will also conduct a group of boys to the | 
Olympic Games. 
Write today for complete information. ae 
Walter Christie — 917 Carmel Avenue — Berkeley, California | 
Send information regarding Lokoya Boys Camp 





Address 





Lokoya Girls Camp 


A private camp for « limited number of girls 8 to 14 
years of age. Excellent program and supervision. Two 
miles from Lokoya Boys Camp (10% discount where 
sister and brother attend). Campers accepted for all 
or part of camp period, June 5th to August 3rd. Write or 
phone for information to Mrs. G.R. Oliver, Camp Director, 
5500 Thomas St., Oakland, Calif. Phone: Piedmont 2133-5 











Why Worry? 


Do you need some extra money 
to meet the payments on the 
car or home? Or, would you 
like to have that new spring suit 
which seems so impossible right 
now? 

Many SUNSET subscribers are 
making $25 to $50 a month send- 
ing us the renewal subscriptions 
of their friends and neighbors. 
These visits are pleasant and 
profitable. Most of the work 
can be done over the telephone 
in your own home. 


Write today for this easy plan 
to make extra money. 








SUNSET Magazine, Dept. 203-May 

1045 Sansome St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

YES, I would like to earn a few extra dollars 
each month and shall be pleased to know about 
the money making plan for SUNSET subscribers. 


eR orn atta as ae a cine caer oe tae 


| Robert and Edmund Rossi, 





MAY 


This time fortune favored them, 
and in a few years, the Italian- Swiss 
Colony had become one of the most | 
prosperous commercial ventures in| 
the West. Its lovely vineyards | 
spread over thousands of acres of roll- 
ing hills, as lovely a landscape as is to 
be seen in the land. At Asti, the 
colony built the largest wine vat in 
the world, a veritable reservoir of 
wine, holding 500,000 gallons. The 
products of the colony repeatedly 
took first prizes at international com- 
petitions in Europe and _ visiting 
notables and royalty journeyed to 
Asti to visit the famed vineyard, then | 
the most extensive in the world. And | 
all about the holdings of the colony | 
were other vineyards, nurtured by | 
mainly from Italy and | 
France, who turned this entire section | | 
of the Russian River Valley into one | 
vast vineyard. | 

Two disasters were yet to confront 
the Italian colonists on the Russian | 
River. One was an epidemic of the 
dread phylloxera which destroyed | 
thousandsof acres of vineyards. Barely | 
had these vines been replaced with re- 
sistant varieties, when the national | 
prohibition act put an end to the wine 
market of the country. In many 
parts of the land, grape growers up- 
rooted their vines. But not the 
colonists on the Russian River. They 
clung to their beloved vineyards, cur- 
tailed their expenses, and derived a 
precarious living from the sale of fresh 
grapes. 

One day recently I was talking with 
sons of 
Pietro Rossi, who are now ‘carrying 
on his work as managers of the 
Italian-Swiss Colony. We had been 
reviewing the parade of the nations in 
the history of the Russian River 
Valley. When we concluded, I asked, 
“Well, which nation is finally going to 
own the Valley?” 

“Oh, the Italians,” one of the 
brothers replied, quickly. ““They love 
the soil and know how to till it with | 
their own hands. They have their | 
little gardens and they live carefully. 
They know how to hold on through | 
hard times. They’ve done it many 
times before.” 

So, to the sons of Italy, 
Americans now, goes this Promised | 
Land on the Russian River, where | 
the men of many nations struggled | 
and failed. 





good | 


to fertilize your 
snapdragons with 
commercial plant 
food a week after 
you put them in; 
then they will ma- 
ture quickly and 
withstand therust 
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At last’ You Can 
WAX FLOORS 


Without 
RUBBING or 


POLISHING! 






In 
| watieood 
Bp COmposiTioN Hoors 


WhenSpring cleaning this year use 
Dri-Brite, the new kind of liquid 
wax. It does away with all the fuss 
and hard work which old-fash- 
ioned methods require. Dri-Brite 
goes on the floor without rubbing 
andin 19 minutes dries with along 
lasting velvety lustre. No more 
drudgery. Hours of time saved 
when you wax your kitchen lino- 
leum, your hardwood and painted 
floors with Dri-Brite. Try it today. 


Amazing New Liquid 
Wax Dries Bright 
in just 19 Minutes 






Advertised in and guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping. Accept only 
Dri- Brite, the original no-rub- 
bing, no-polishing wax. For your 
protection look for the magician 
oneverycan of Dri-Brite you buy. 





| MIRACUL WAX CO., | 
| 32 Front St., San Francisco, Calif. 
| . Please send me prepaid 
| the size can of DRI-BRITE marked below- 


me {Quart C an of DRI-BRITE Liquid 


I enclose——___ 


Pac ace evans Cpe baa $1.25 


| & Ne Pine Can of DRI-BRITE Liauid 
L ax . . 5c 
| [1 1 Trial Boule oe DRL BRITE k iauid 
| LJ Wax (To Cover Mailing Cost Oc 
Name i 
Address 

H Chee... State ___ 
omg 52 
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EARS ago when Westerners 
thought of fishing they con- 
sidered only trout, and a large ma- 


jority of them still fish only for trout. 
Where there are black bass to be 
found, the angler who confines his 
efforts entirely to trout is missing op- 
portunities for some excellent sport, 
for Mr. B. Bass is a fine game fish, 
one of good flavor.for the table and 
exceedingly interesting in his habits. 
I say HIS habits, for the male of this 
species is the one that has commend- 
able habits, while the female is a gad- 
about with no thought of anything 
but eating and having a good time. 

Those who think that the present 
day flapper is something new have 
evidently overlooked the female bl: ick 
bass. She came out for women’s 
rights many generations ago and won 
her fight, for aside from laying the 
eggs she does absolutely nothing 
around the home. Old Man Bass is 
the home maker and the sole provider 
and guardian of the young. 


WHEN spring arrives the male 
bass begins to think of raising a 
family, and when the temperature of 
the water rises to a point close to 60 
degrees he goes house-hunting. What 
he is seeking is a bed of clean gravel, 
but if this cannot be found in the 
lake, pond, river or slough where he 
lives, then, being a resourceful chap, 
he proceeds to make what he wants. 
If there is no clean gravel in his terri- 
tory he will go to work on an area 
where the gravel is covered by sedi- 
ment, and within 24 to 48 hours he 
cleanly sweeps with his tail all mud 
from the selected spot, where he will 
build his nest. This nest is usually 
from two to three feet in diameter and 
a few inches lower in the center than 
on the sides. In cases where there is 
no gravel or rock, black bass have 
been known to build their nests in 
trees; not however in the upper 
branches, but in the mass of roots 
which protrude from the bank. 

With the nest completed, the male 
then begins his annual fight to induce 
a female to leave her bridge parties 
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in the West 


BEBiack Bass 
Fishing 


long enough to deposit eggs, but he 
usually has a difficult time of it, and 
in some instances is compelled to use 
cave-man tactics and actually drive a 
female to the nest. Following the egg 
laying, the female rushes away to re- 
sume her life of leisure, while the male 
remains at the nest to protect the eggs 
from the many enemies who enjoy a 
meal of fish eggs. 

In water of a temperature of 65 de- 
grees the hatch may occur in five or 
six days, while a lower temperature 
will prolong the period of incubation. 
If the water remains at 65 degrees or 
higher, the young bass will swarm up 
from the nest in about two weeks, but 
if the water becomes colder three 
weeks or more may pass before the 
little bass rise from the nest. When 
they leave the nest, the tiny bass, 
numbering from 2,000 to 6,000, form 
into a compact school and the male 
bass remains with them, guarding 
them from larger fish that prey upon 
all small fishes. When the young bass 
have reached a length of 1% to 1) 
inches, the male gets the idea that ‘a 
has done his duty so abandons them: 


N all of the Western states there 

are some waters that contain black 
bass. The large mouth variety will be 
found in lakes, ponds, and the slow- 
moving rivers or sloughs, while the 
small mouth, which also may be in 
lakes, will seek the faster flowing 
parts of streams. Sporting goods 
dealers or the fish commissioners will 
tell prospective bass anglers what 
waters contain these fish. 

The most common method of fish- 
ing for black bass is with the plug 
casting rod, a quadruple multiplying 
reel that is made with a wide spool, 
and some of the thousand and one 
plugs or spinner lures. While most of 
the black bass anglers take their fish 





See Adios (page 52) for 
A Note to Fishermen 
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Cuenin, Western Sportsman 


on the short casting rods, many are 
now taking up fly rod fishing for bass 
and they find that the long rod affords 
keen sport. 

There is no “best” plug or spinner 
for bass. Of course, here and there we 
will run across an angler who pro- 
claims that this or that plug of a cer- 
tain color or shape is the only one to 
use, but when we check up on those 
lures they consider best we usually 
find that no two of these positive 
anglers have selected the same one. 


HERE are three good types of 

plugs. One is the surface lure, an- 
other is of the semi-surface type that 
floats when it rests and dives when 
retrieved, and the third is the under- 
water plug which begins to sink as 
soon as it strikes the water. Then 
there are the metal under-water lures 
of various shapes and sizes, some of 
which wobble, others have spinning 
parts, and still others have feather, 
rubber or pork rind wriggling appen- 
dages to attract the fish. 

The beginner at plug casting for 
bass should have at least one floating 
plug, one that dives when reeled in, 
and one under-water lure either of 
metal or wood. As to the color com- 
binations that are effective, I doubt if 
anything will beat the red head with 
white body for an all around lure, 
though the green scale finish is good. 

In the way of bait, live minnows, 
small frogs, crayfish and angle worms 
may be used to induce black bass to 
come in out of the wet. 

I will not have space enough in this 
article to take up all of the methods of 
fishing for bass with plugs, flies or 
bait, but we will take that up in a 
later article. In the meantime the be- 
ginner should keep in mind the fact 
that until midsummer when _ the 
water becomes warm, the bass are 
likely to be found in the shallows, so 
the casts should be made around grass 
patches along shore and near sub- 
merged rocks and logs. Don’t retrieve 
the lure at the same speed all of the 
time. On one cast try reeling slowly, 
another time fast, then try a jerk. 
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TRIPLE ACTION! 


You stand erect as 
you operate the 


ASSOCIATED 
FLORMASHEEN 





IT CLEANS! 


Remove every bit of dirt 
and stain from floors; no 
weary scrubbing on hands 
and knees. 

Let the Associated Flor- 
masheen do the work. 


Only 


‘6% 


COMPLETE! 





IT WAXES! 


Quick as a wink—out 





= NEW and different; 


this economical aid to comes the specially-design- 

h hh S : ed can of Associated Dry 

C ecry omes. ee it at Cleaner; in goes the can of 

your furniture, hardware Associated Liquid Wax, to 

be spread evenly and 

or department store. smoothly in the Associated 
Flormasheen. 


And here’s a further aid to 
modern housekeeping—our new, 





ASSOCIATED 


authoritative booklet on the care HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
of floors. Written by our own “Family of 9” 
floor expert, John Graham, of {Forthe Associated Flormasheen} 


1. Associated Liquid Wax 


r epartment. 
our Household D P 2. Associated Dry Cleaner 





{ For General Use} 
3 Associated Furniture 


Just Mail the Coupon,! 




















Polish IT POLISHES! 
sen See cay Goer Sint ne GU Gane ana toe Glee Gna ee me ee eo 4. Associated Fly Spray 
ee Eee Tee eee ee : eo zain—without trouble or 
! Household Dept., S-5-2, Associated Oil Company, I 5. Associated Polishing Again baligpancianae eieuaiccn oes 
8 muss—on goes the special 
| 79 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco | Wax ‘shi eas Gate a 
| Without obligation, I will be glad to receive the | 6. Associated Auto Polish polishing pad; t em 2 tow 
| free booklet ‘Facts on Floors,”’ by John Graham, your | . d 1 even, easy strokes with the 
| spec enaers. ane also full details about the Associated Fe _— Meta Associated Flormasheen— 
| | noes d Utili AND YOUR FLOOR IS 
| Name ae 8. —— Mieiiiey LIKE NEW AGAIN! 
ubricant 
| Address —— ees ee : i 5 
| My Furniture, Hardware, or Department Store is | 9. Associated Lighting 
| Fluid 























Wew Wses for Gourds 
By Marian Q. Toy 


RUE, we haven't been building 
any of those “better mouse- 
traps,” but we have been growing in- 
teresting gourds, so the path to our 
garden studio is like the one in the 
proverb “well beaten.”’ Usually the 
visitors come to view our gourds, some- 
times to show us theirs, again merely 
to gossip a bit about their hobby. 
Our neighbors in Mexico accept 
gourds as a very essential] part of their 
everyday lives, using them in multi- 
tudinous ways, for kitchen utensils, 
dishes, ollas, flower pots, musical in- 
struments, yes even for jewelry. Both 
the smallest and largest ones we have 
seen to date (at least in circumfer- 
ence), were grown in Mexico. The 
wee ones, about one-half inch in 
length had been painted with minute 
forget-me-nots on a red and green 
background and strung for a necklace, 
slightly larger ones formed earrings to 
match. The largest, was a huge flat 
bowl thirty inches in diameter we 
should judge, recently brought from 
Guadalajara by an enthusiast. The 
inside had been stained a rich red, the 
outside Brewster green and then bril- 
liantly decorated with flowers. This 
one really aroused covetousness in our 


[s 


~ 


INSET 


soul as did the ones a friend brought 
from Peru. One of these was about 
eighteen inches long and about seven 
inches through, and was probably in- 
tended for a water jar. The top had 
been skillfully removed in saw-tooth 
fashion, which then fitted back in 


dove-tail effect. The decorations rep-' 


resented the lives of the people, “the 
birds and the beasts were there” and 
even one of their modern airplanes. 
The sense of design was excellent. 
Several crafts had been combined to 
achieve the mellow effect, carving, 
painting and pyrography. This one 
gourd represented weeks of some one’s 
time. 

One of our “gourd friends” recently 
finished a stunning tobacco jar, using 
the pyrographic or burning process. 
He used a bottle gourd which was of 
slightly yellow cast, this he intensified 
by frequent rubbings of vaseline, the 
geometric design of burned brown was 
nice against the yellow. 

This Christmas, many of our friends 
received gourd candy boxes. We used 
the smaller bowl shaped ones. The 
tops were sawed off, then tied on again 
at the back with colored rafia. Some 
we painted Chinese red, others jade 
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The author’s own collection of 
gourds, Van Nuys, California 


green or orange. The cunningest 
ones were the ones decorated with 
Mexican figures, children, animals and 
cactus. 

Saw off the tip of one of the smaller 
bottle gourds, remove seeds, fill with 
sand, place a nice fat candle in the 
opening and you have a delightful 
candle stick. The removed tip pro- 
vides the snuffer. 

Gourd flower pots are charming, 
either decorated or plain. Varnish 
them at least twice inside and provide 
holes in bottom. It is also well to 
raise them from the table by adding 
tiny legs. This provides a circulation 
of air and keeps them from rotting. 
Gourds may also be transformed into 
hanging baskets. Cactus and other 
succulents are quite at home in such 
containers. Dipper gourds are most 
practical. For garden use we do not 
decorate them. You have no idea how 
much better water tastes when drunk 
from a gourd dipper. In the kitchen 
they serve several uses, flour and sugar 
scoops are really sanitary, for if heavily 
varnished they may be easily washed. 
Paint them in colors to harmonize 
with your color scheme, have one 
hanging over the sink instead of a cup. 

Very popular the past year, have 
been the strings of gourds. If your 
porch or patio be of the farmhouse 
type, the plain ones of varying size 
strung on rawhide or on braided raffia 
are appropriate, an ear or so of col- 
ored corn strung with them provides 
added interest 


At present bowls filled with the 
small colored gourds are quite in 
vogue. There is no end to their va- 
riety, yellow and green striped ones, 
orange ones, some in the green, yellow 
and orange tones are covered with 
warts. It is best to cover them witha 
coating of white shellac to preserve 
their coloring. No centerpiece could 
be lovelier than these. 

Doesn’t all this gourd adventuring 
sound like fun? You may have a fence 
or a rear building you might like to 
cover with gourd vines this year. If 
no support is available they will run 
along the ground like their squash and 
cucumber cousins. If you live where 
the growing season is short, start your 
seeds in pots or flats indoors, plant- 
ing them out only when all danger of 
frost 1s over. 

Another bit of advice, do not be- 
come too anxious to harvest your crop 
and pick when green, allow them to 
stay on vines until the stems turn 
brown. Give them a place in the sun 
and a great deal of water. 
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rn. Western Wild 
‘ 8 
f You needn’t reach in it | Flower Garden 
' to clean it 
on | A MISERABLE looking rocky| 
est Scavestre and scouring toilet bowls | piece of ground on the north side 
ith is old-fashioned. It's no job for a J | of our house, and between a plum and 
nd woman. Sani-Flush does the dirty lan apple tree at that, was a wavy 
work for you. And it keeps the toilet | mass of dainty pink "Wleeneaen and 
ler sparkling clean and sanitary. |light green ferny leaves all last sum- 
ith Just sprinkle a bit of this germ- [||mer. And all because I threw the 
he killing cleanser in the bowl (direc- | | rocks ina pile, went to the woods for a 
ful tions on the can), then flush. Down | wheelbarrow load of sandy leaf mold, 
rO- go dangerous bacteria and unsightli- | | then to a low place for another load of 
ness. The porcelain glistens, spot- lrich black dirt, dumped all this be- 
1g, lessly. The hidden trap that no end tween the two trees, spaded and 
sh of scrubbing will ever clean is puri- mixed all the soil well, and planted 
de fied and safe, and plumbing remains | | eight roots of wild bleedingheart. The 
to unharmed. | bed was kept damp, and there were at 
ng At grocery, drug and hardware | least ten big clusters of blossoms when 
on stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- | Jack Frost cut them down the second 
1g. Flush — cleaning automobile radia- week in September. 
to tors. See directions on can.) | Over the rock pile I had left near 
er . | the bleedingheart I poured a lot of 
ch ~~ tke |sandy leaf mold and then planted 
st bec — all wild, ae ~ a few 
ot a = ¢ wild violets, topped off with a wild 
w : eee Ow ree | clumbine (red and yellow). This 





ak Bae SQUUELDS © rock pile is now another beauty spot. 























| 
en , —Mrs. R. H., Wengler, California. | 
iy i You'll h 
d. “Fish Jewelry’”’ OU ave 
Ze 
ne E don’t know why a fish | 8S 
p. strikes at a piece of glitter- NuUsSua UCCESS 
ve ing hardware. It may be , 
ae ___ because he is curious, or it with 
nif ag = he = ensens and ‘a 7 
ie | objects to having a glittering spinner 
1a whirling around in his particular part GLOBE "Al" FLOUR 
1 of the river or lake. We need worry - 
we little about the reason for the fish L; makes perfectly delicious cakes, 
striking our fish jewelry, just so they pastries, biscuits, breads, cookies 
strike, and to make them take our| _ ..-in fact, it is equally good for every 
™ offering we must see that it is always| baking purpose. You'll find Globe 
in as bright as possible. ‘‘A1” Flour everywhere in California, 
2- | It is the glitter that attracts a fish| north or south. Your grocer has it... 
s, to a spinner, and the brighter it is the| try a sack... convince yourself of its 
w more chance we have of getting| dependable quality. Try the other 
h |strikes. This is especially the case} Globe “Al” products, too...Globe 
. when the water is slightly roiled,| “Al” Pancake & Waffle Flour, Globe 
‘a which is a condition that calls for the} “Al” Macaroni, Spaghetti, noodles, 
d use of a spinner, for if the water is| or any of the long 
clear we might successfully use some| line of cereals that 
g other lure. bearthis well known 
. Polish the blades of spinners before} mark of reliability. 
. NTS in your lawn—in your garden—in leaving home, and ped Prag 3g sort of “There are neces Dept 
if A the house. Over night they ruin years of metal polish in the tackle kit for use| ter anywhere. 
; careful work: Kull the pesky creatures this | /on the stream. A paste is better for — 
1 and pour down the ant hill. The next day the angler than a liquid polish, for it 
. the ants are dead. Ever Green kills both ants : : : ON THE AIR 
e and plant insects. Yet it is non-poisonous to will not spill.—J. P. Cuenin Columbia-Don Lee 
humans and pets. Does not ever burn tender 
iT foliage or harm grass. Economical. 35c System ... Wednesday 





zs ture. Order at drug, seed, department, a 
yf hardware, or florist. Mail coupon for FREE May Fiestas 
May 6-7—Santa Rosa Flower || Justoffthe press,a new recipe book, FREE 


booklet “Howto Kill Antsand PlantInsects.” 
. e | | ae | 
| | EVERSGREEN || \ = | eu 
4 May 7-8—Mother Lode {Rodeo | 907 E. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


0 L__ KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS __ 


bottle makes up to SIX GALLONS of mix- | | and Friday—9 P. M. 
| 








—Sonora. | 


Please send me, free, your 64-page book 
“Practical Recipes” 


1 McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis ims << 7 en eee 
"1 C) Check here for Free (1 Check here for 35c May 14 Raisin Festival | Name . wd 
booklet (Dept. SM-4) bottle C. O. D. Fresno. | 


Street and No. 








i 
J 
\ 
1 
1 Name secs May 19-21—Fiesta—San Jose. 

L Ce ee oe eee ee ——____— : $5-32 
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HARO WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 





Soft-water hands 
are never rough and red 


Hanps that work in hard water soon 
or late become rough and reddened. 
Whether you are washing dishes, 
rinsing clothes or bathing the body, 
the harsh alkalis in ordinary hard 
water dry the oil out of the skin and 
leave it irritated. Enough soap to 
make hard water sudsy, adds trouble! 

Mel’o makes hard water soft as 
dew. A tablespoonful in the dishpan 
... two or three in the washtub, and 
immediately that water is ready to 
wash quickly, thoroughly, and with 
less soap. There is no dirty ring 
around the pan or tub. Clothes wash _ | 
whiter . . . dishes are brighter... | 
and Mel’o-softened water cannot | 
harm the tenderest skin. 

Soft water means lovely soft | 
hands. Get a convenient can of Mel’o 
from your grocer today — 10c. The | 

| 





Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 











She said she couldn’t 
get rid of HER 


=-) FRECKLES 
S .-- but she DID! 


after using DR. BERRY’S 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


YOU CAN TOO! Freckles just naturally fade-out with the 

application of this SAFE freckle removing cream. Also beau- 

tifies the complexion. Sold for 40 years ._ . satisfaction 

guaranteed. 

Two sizes, 65c and $1.25. At your druggist or order direct 
DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 








Dept. SU5, 2975 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Silver Cotton takes the 


FUSS and MUSS 


out of polishing silverware 


Silver Cotton is soft, Auffy and scientifically 
treated to clean and polish silver and other 
metals. Now you can slick up silver ina few 

i instead of ing with powders and 





pastes. 


Tear out this ad, write name and address in 
the margin, wrap it around a fifty cent piece 
(or stamps), and a big box will be sent 
prepaid. 


SILVER COTTON COMPANY 
583-4th Street Oakland, Calif. 
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Khe Beauty 
Column 


ness of beauty? Have you ever longed 
to make your skin more lovely, and 
yet wondered just how? Most of us 
have. The secret of beauty, according 
to most skin specialists, lies in adopt- 
ing a beauty routine and following it 
persistently. It is the constant daily 
care that defeats time and keeps the 
skin smooth and clear. 

There is nothing quite so indispen- 
sable to skin health as cleanliness, and 
since the skin is only one of four or- 
gans of elimination in the body, we 
must make sure that the other three, 
the lungs, kidneys and bowels, are also 
clean. Deep breathing exercises twice 
daily will wash out the lungs, ten 
glasses of water daily will keep the 


| kidneys clean, and plenty of raw and 
cooked vegetables and fruits will keep | 


the bowels clear. 


The skin of the body needs a warm | 


bath daily, with soap, to remove the 


| waste matter excreted by the pores. 
| In addition a friction bath is helpful 


for stimulating the circulation. Rub 
the body vigorously with a brush or a 
coarse towel until the skin is pink and 
glowing. This is especially recom- 
mended for early morning. If the cir- 
culation is sluggish a salt rub using a 
handtul of table salt is invigorating 
and refreshing. It should be followed 
by a warm and then a cold rinse. Sun 
baths and air baths are helpful in de- 
veloping skin beauty. 

Because of exposure and make up, 
the skin of the face needs special 
cleansing measures particularly at 
night. Most skin authorities now ad- 
vocate the use of cleansing cream and 
of soap and water also for cleansing, 


| with emphasis on a final cold water 


rinse. If the water is hard it should 


| be softened by boiling, or by adding a 


| few drops of lemon juice. After the | 


skin is thoroughly cleansed, those 
with dry skins should pat on a little oil 
or lubricating cream, and if there are 
blemishes corrective lotions should be 
used. While you’re patting on the 
fragrant lotions make sure that all the 
cobwebs in your thoughts are cleaned 
out. When you fuss and worry and 
live in fear, your glands manufacture 
toxins instead of the nice health- 
giving fluids they are supposed to 
make, and the result is wrinkles and 
marks of age. 

And now before you jump into bed 
stretch your arms and legs, stretch 
like a cat, arch your back, push out 
in every direction. With wide-open | 
windows, light, fleecy blankets, fresh | 
linens, and a pillow just the right 
size, you will enjoy a real beauty 
sleep.—Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 


AVE you ever wondered if there | 
was really anything to this busi- | 


| copy of the “Kitchen Cabinet Book. 


fi i fod 
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for feminine Hygiene 

Women who desire to maintain the vital- 
ity of youth . . women who value true 
feminine daintiness, have found Takara the 
SAFE answer to problems of feminine 
hygiene. For years, women have passed 
the story of Takara and its benefits on to 
other women. 

TAKARA has been compounded to be used as a 


cleansing feminine wash. It is gentle in action, cool- 
ing and refreshing .. . non-corrosive, easy to use. 


Purchase GENUINE Takara, (lettering always 
in Japanese characters), from your druggist, or 
mail coupon today for generous trial package. 


TAKARA 


TAKARA LABORATORIES, 32-4 
29 North Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 

Please send FREE trial package, Takara Hygienic Pow- 
der and booklet regarding feminine hygiene. 


Name 





| 
| 
| 





Address __ 





State ___ 


City 
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Pest 
Guide 
Ask you 
direct to1 
free. Tells 
all garde 
Describe: 
THO G: 
Shelf of | 


CAL! 
SPRAY- 
Cc 

15-G SHA’ 
BERKELE\ 











Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 5 den, Mass. 


‘A SLIP 


of the tongue.... 


| Over the garden hedge Mrs. Smith told 
| Mrs. Brown that she was using a wonder- 
ful new recipe book, different than any- 
| thing she had ever seen. 
Right away Mrs. Brown asked to see the 
book. Now, she, too, can serve those un- 
usual meals which brought so much joy 
to her neighbor’s family. 

Would you like to own a copy of this 
beautifully illustrated book? 

Let us explain how you can obtain a FREE 
copy of the famous “Kitchen Cabinet 
| Book” for your own use. 

There is no obligation. Just mail the 
coupon today and we will tell you all 











| about it. 


SUNSET Magazine, Dept. 203 
1045 Sansome St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Please let me know how I can secure a FREE 


” 
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Save your 


ROSES 


from BUGS | A! geraniumshavesuchareputation 


for ease of culture that it seems 
PROTECT THEM from Aphis, | @lmost presumption to offer sugges- 
Thrips, Scale, Mildew, Red 





tions. But it is worth remembering 
that they thoroughly enjoy heat and 




















Spides....and themony pene | sunshine, and, if in the open ground, 
that attack roses and destroy | they require less water than most her- | 
ja their beauty. It's easy...spray | baceous plants. Don’t in any event 
Td { them withORTHOGarden | give them rich soil or feed them | 
; Volck.+* Protects your roses | heavily with fertilizers. The zonals 
andall other garden plants at | and ivy-leaved geraniums flower 
demeine. | better where they get little fertilizers, | 
° For Beetles, Worms andCat- | 28 it tends to promote too much leaf 
> erpillars dust withORTHO | oka Hil The Rr sey Fina 
’ | some fertilizers just before they begin 
Garden'Caltox. + For Snails, | flowering, but fi not el All Summer! 
Slugs, Sow Bugs and Ear | geraniums are propagated by cut- | 
Wigs useORTHO | tings. Many nice old ladies have the Beauty fades trom 
pvr Control ‘ Garden Bug-go. | apne of getting perfectly good | 
prone | plants by just sticking broken sq 5 
Pinta . % branches anywhere in the garden, but ALF - TARVED 
iaianained %. | the recommended way is to make cut- 
hohe. i | tings of short, stocky growth two or | lawns ee gardens 
Desesibes hie cabimOR: ’ \ ' three joints long, cutting them just 
THO Garden Medicine \ below a joint. These will root quick- HROUGH the summer your lawn 
Shelf of Garden Sprays. — est in a sand box under glass—com- and your flowers try their best. But 
7 _ CALIFORNIA (Za ine | mercial growers give them bottom fee ee esr: g sae coe Se 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 3a heat—but a trench filled with sand in To k : es didieeeniaen 
~— half shade outdoors will root cuttings + ee et a 


hot months you must supply the plant 
foods our western soils lack. 
Manures, fish meal and similar ma- 
terials won’t suffice. They fail to 
provide certain necessary elements. 


For healthy growth, lawns and flow- 
ers’ need.:14«food elements. Vigoro, 
developed by Swift experts, is com- 
plete, balanced. Made in the West 
for Pacific Coast soils. If you haven’t 
applied Vigoro this 
spring, feed 4 lbs. per 100 
sq. ft. now. 


Light but frequent ap- 


15-G SHATTUCK SQUARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





easily enough in fall or spring, and 
from it the plants can be potted up or 
moved to their places in the garden. 

When winters are too cold or where 
nice clean flowers are wanted in the 
dull months of ‘December and Janu- 
ary, spring rooted plants potted up in 
early summer but kept outdoors and 
disbudded until Thanksgiving will 
flower nicely thereafter in a cool 
| greenhouse. Geraniums of the zonal 
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USE 


<3 


SEMESAN 


on seeds 


and bulbs 


You'll have stronger, more 


result better flowers — when 
you treat seeds and bulbs 
with Semesan. Used as a dust 
or liquid, it kills seed-borne 
disease organisms; prevents 
seed rotting; reduces damp- 
ing-off, even guards seeds 
against many soil-borne par- 
asites. Semesan can be used 
for seed treatment of 88 var- 
ieties of flowers. 50c can is 
ample for average garden. 
Sold by your seed, drug, or 






hardware store. 
amphlet free: Write 
huyer-Semesan Co., Inc., 
Dept. 82-A, 105 Hudson 

N. 


M., New York, 
CREE IRIS 


Morning Setenter given with following $1 rainbow col- 
Hon: Asia, Canyon Mists, Rosado, Lord Lambourne, 
Melio, Argynia, Athene—priced last year at $5. Try it! 
rite for our Wlustrated catalog of prize-winning iris. Our 
Pots are better, our prices less. 

NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Nodland, Callfornia Beaverton Oregon 








or bedding class are favorites for little 
greenhouses in England and under 
these conditions the finer shadings of 
color are retained better than out- 
doors. 


| Agardener who doesn’t raise things 


vigorous plants—and as a | 


from seed is losing some of the 


| fun of his hobby. Of course the named 


varieties are the selections from thou- 
sands of seedlings, and you may never 
get anything to beat them, but if you 
enjoy watching plants bloom for the 
first time and the variation obtainable 
from seed interests you, or even if you 
only want to get all you can for a 
little money, it is well to realize that 
both the zonal geraniums and pelar- 
goniums are very easily raised from 
seed, which is offered by some seeds- 
men. If an early start is made by sow- 
ing in flats and the young plants, 
transplanted into the open ground, 
are pushed along by watering and 
being given rather better soil than 
they need when fully grown, a good 
many of them will flower the same 
season and all of them the second 


| year. 


plications of Vigoro dur- 
ing the hot months will 
do wonders for your lawn. 


Vigoro is clean, odor- 
less, easy to use—and 
inexpensive. In 5 con- 
venient packs: 100-Ib. 
bags to 12-0z. packages. <>} 
Order today from your 
garden supply dealer. 





Ask dealer about 
Vigoro Spreader 


Swift & Company, Los Angeles 


VIGORO 


“The Square Meal” 
FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 











New gardening helps! 
SWIFT & COMPANY, Dept. S-5 
916 E. First St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
FR EE—Please send me a free copy of 


**Gardening Success,”’ the helpful gar- 
dening guide. 


TEN CENTS-—I enclose ten cents 
for *‘Better Lawns and Gardens,”’ Dr. 
H. B. Siems’ complete garden manual. 


REE 64 66. cetinciscdenecunidnes eee 
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GardenNotes forCentral California 


HEN we bought our present 

home, it had a frontage of 100 
feet. The space unoccupied by the 
house was partially cultivated with 
a width of lawn and a few trees in 
front, roses and other perennials 
planted at the side. Directly back of 
the house, a space 50 by 50 feet had 
apparently never been worked, the 
previous owners having used it for a 
laundry yard and as a playground for 
children. 

Scarcely had the furniture settled 
itself into its allotted positions, before 
husband and daughter began plan- 
ning the garden. Being outstanding 
examples of what the biologists term 
“‘sex-linked traits,” they harmonize 
perfectly on such things. Graphs were 
drawn and right away, as a prelim- 
inary to their carrying out, the dig- 
ging-up and throwing-out process be- 
gan—into the above mentioned 50x50 
behind the house. Thus was born 
what I called my “orphan garden.” 


AS things that I fancied were dis- 
carded—hybrid roses, iris, gladi- 
olus, delphinium, calceolaria and even 
the humble geranium and calla (this is 

California!), I dug for each one a 
comfortable hole, filling it with water 
and packing the loosened earth well 
around the plant. This done, I drove 
a stake alongside it lest (it was Sep- 
tember) it should die down tempo- 
rarily or anyone, unaware that a gar- 
den was in the making, should step 
on it. Just one rule I laid down for 
myself: Flaming reds and brilliant 
yellows, while serving their purpose 
in landscape effects, had no part in 
my color scheme. My “orphans,” 
like the conventional bridesmaids, 
must come arrayed in the pastel 
shades. 

Everywhere I went I kept my eyes 
open for slips and seeds of plants that 
appealed to me. And right there I 
made another discovery. Garden 
lovers, I verily believe, are the most 
unselfish people on the face of the 
earth. There is a community of soul 
among them, engendered possibly by 
actual contact with the soil and the 
sort of understanding that makes 
them almost seem to think it a privi- 
lege to help a fellow “fan” get a 
start, or later to exchange with him 
the results of their mutual labors. 

By the following spring, my plot, 
though presenting rather a patchwork 
appearance, was flourishing. Having 
established it as a “growing concern,’ 
I hired a neighbor boy to turn the soil 
over thoroughly, merging the various 
bald spots between the cultivated 
ones into a harmonious whole. 
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The Story of 
One Garden 
In Berkeley 


That summer, as husband gazed 
down from the back porch onto a 
sea of bloom, he remarked, with a 
twinkle in his eye that took away the 
sting: “It looks as though you had 
stood up here and shot the seeds out 
with a gun.” 

“All it needs is a lace paper frill 
to make it an old-fashioned bouquet,” 
one of my more poetically-minded 
friends who happened to be standing 
by, appended. And then I looked 
with the vision of the dreamer of 
dreams at the scene below me—a pro- 
fusion of Shirley poppies in all their 
tissue paper glory; snapdragons; petu- 
nias; stocks; tall, heavy-headed dah- 
lias; and gladiolus, crisp, piquant 
spikes of Heaven! That glance told 
me that my garden was still in its 
swaddling clothes. 


N the fall of that year we sold the 

ground at the side of the house. So 
immersed had husband and daughter 
become in business and college re- 
spectively, their garden never had 
prospered to any extent. For several 
weeks thereafter I worked off and on 
in “my” garden, pulling out the with- 
ered annuals, preparing the ground 
for the winter, and planting cuttings 








Allison M. 
Woodman 


Contributor to 











The Sunset Garden Book 


NE of the outstanding features of the 

new Sunset Garden Book is the 
All-Year Calendar of Bloom which tells 
exactly what to plant and when to plant 
it for flowers every month in the year. 
We are proud to introduce to SUNSET 
readers Allison M. Woodman, author of 
this comprehensive garden calendar. 
Have you your copy of this new Sunset 
Garden Book? If you haven't, write us 
for full particulars as to how to obtain 
this excellent manual for western home 
gardeners.—The Editors. 











MAY 


and seedlings with a view to an all- 
year-round garden, requiring less care 
and improving continually as time 
went on. I also ran a wide path down 
the center and several lateral ones 
branching out from it, making it more 
easy of access and preventing the 
young plants from being trampled. 

Aside from the passionate love of 
growing things I was born with (to 
me, each plant as I care for it becomes 
individual and personal) I wished to 
disprove the theory that a garden is 
necessarily an expensive luxury. I, 
therefore, outlined my paths with 
perennials instead of using more 
costly methods of defining them. 
There were geraniums in pale pink, 
white and salmon; iris, whose leaves, 
swordlike and_ thick-growing, are 
quite ideal for this purpose; carna- 
tions, which slip easily and grow 
rapidly; pentstemon in variegated 
pink and maroon, and purple salvia, 
which is not really purple at all but 
a velvety lavender. Chrysanthe- 
mums, too, played their part. Bloom- 
ing as they do in the late fall when 
many of the other things are past 
their prime, they occupy a niche of 
their own. In California they are 
extremely hardy, enduring neglect 
and hardships. Cuttings should be 
planted several inches deep and their 
tops well pinched back. For very 
large flowers, they should be sep- 
arated at the roots each year and bud- 
ded to a single flower. Personally, | 
bud about 50 per cent, preferring a 
greater number of medium-sized 
blooms well set off by the lovely 
grayish green foliage, to a few larger 
ones. 


N two sides of the wire fence that 
keeps my garden in bounds, ] 
planted rose cuttings, Crimson ram- 
bler, Dorothy Perkins, Seven Sisters 
and Banksia, all hardy and grateful 
growers—drought resistant, too, once 
they obtain a good start. On the third 
side I put in ivy geranium in rose pink, 
which with its bright green leaves and 
generous masses of bloom fairly puts 
to shame its more aristocratic neigh- 
bors. 
This summer, a year and a hal! 
later, I do not have to envision my 
dream to anyone. It is there. Framed 
in a rose and i ivy wreathed fence, my 
50 x 50 plot is a perfumed delight. 
On one side of the central path, roses 
and the annuals run the gamut of 
pastels, and a huge English lavender 
is turning to mauve glory—a close 
contender for the butterflies that con- 
stantly suck the nectar from the budd- 
leia and hollyhocks. (Cont. on p. 48) 
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ea MORE THAN 50,000 IN USE—SOLD IN 300 STORES IN THE WESTERN STATES 








A New, 
amazingly easy 
way to 





“|KEEP YOUR FLOORS SPARKLING! 
It's steam-cleaning with... 


. Th ERE’S something excitingly new in floor care 
8 eC - ... Steam-cleaning! Ring E-Z makes it pos- 
sible . . . the instant removal of stubborn spots, 


hat h . 
. MOP AND PAIL SET the speedy renewal of beauty, the absolute assurance 


of a floor made healthfully clean by the sterilizing 
ers action of scalding steam. For into Ring E-Z’s big, 
ful Even ordinary mopping 1S clean, solid pail can go boiling water. Your hands never 
“ee touch it! The mop is wrung by a twist of the wrist 


ird | pleasant work. It actually is 


in Ring E-Z’s exclusive, steel bar wringing cone 


nk, ; ; 

ind with Ring E-Z. (patent applied for). And in a flash the steaming 
uts mop cleans floors perfectly ... tile, linoleum, 
gh- No cranks .. . no gadgets . . . no trick contrivances hardwood floors before re-waxing ... even car- 
calf to get out of order. No stooping, no kneeling, no pets! Use the coupon for full information! 


blistered hands! Ring E-Z pail is of durable metal, made 





A WESTERN PRODUCT 


my e P e 
“ia rust proof by the Udylite process of Cadmium plating. 
wei The outside is finished in rich green Flemite. The mop Setorieaienententenietedentententtententetetenestatestestetetesteetetetater 
¢ is of finest quality long-staple cotton, with no metal | , -. 7 i 
ht. hich ; ageing pede is Se ; ROBB-GIDDINGS SUPPLY CO.,LTD., 
ses PR HE 68 NS eee OS ia | 829 Wood St., Oakland, Calif. \ 
¢ until you see it! 
of ’ | Send me complete information about Ring E-Z, in- 
der cluding new low prices and stores where I can see it. 1 
ose . | h I J 
y i 
on- M a | t e ¢€ oO U p Oo n - ‘a e RANE 6 cc ccccdececdcanctecesdeesuccseseceeeedéssnesnseeeunuas 
dd- \ 
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YOU CAN’T SEE 
Clearly.... 


through windows that are 
not clear... 


No window view is clearer than its glass, 
and only the finest window glass can trans- 
mit absolutely undistorted vision. 


Yet you need not pay more for the finest, 
for Pennvernon Window Glass is the best 
that money can buy—clear, flat—you see 
things as they really are. 


Pennuernon 


flat drawn 


WINROW GLASS 


Pf Tn, 


ER--CLEARER 





For sale at Fuller Paint Stores 
and dealers throughout the West 


W. P. FULLER & CO. || 


Paints of Quality for Every Purpose 
Glass—Mirrors—Wallpaper 
Send for the booklet—it tells how Penn- 
vernon is made—why it is so much better. 
eS ee a ee ae +] 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco. 
Please send the Pennvernon booklet to: 








Name 


| Address . are 


STOPS ANTS 


Outside the House | 
Successfully Used Since 1910 
GRING’S 


IRICIDE 


on ¢ [ANT KILL] | 
Figg 





Approved by 
Boards of Health 


Bay Region Home Service, BErkeley 0789 
GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 


GRING’S IRICIDECO.  —~S 
Box 268, Berkeley, Cal. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on Ants 
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An ‘deal combination — 
Lilly's ‘“‘best for the West” 
Seeds and Morcrop—‘“‘to 
make your garden grow.” 
Lilly's Seeds and Morcrop 
Fertilizer have years of gar- 
den experience behind 
them. Write for Lilly's fam- 
ous seed catalog, free. 
















LILLY CO., Seattle, Wash. 
Established 1885 
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On the other side of the path, I have 
massed my dahlias to form a glorious 
blaze of color, each individual flower 
almost, if not quite, show material. 

Except for a small amount of fer- 
tilizer and the necessary water, my 
garden has cost me nothing. I do not 
count the hours of work for they were 
never more than two or three in the 
mornings and when I balance the 
thoughts they brought me, the sun- 
shine, the fresh air and, whisper it, 
exercise, since I am of the type which 

calls itself ‘ ‘plump,”’ I feel that I, not 
the garden, am in debt. 

As together we gaze down from the 
back porch, I catch my husband mur- 
muring: “Those stepping stones now 
—and where did you say you wanted 
the pool?”—Mrs. Burgess Tinsley. 


EDaisies I Hawve 
Grown 
ECAUSE some color-loving, 


flower-conscious person in far 
away Southern Africa sent a bit of 


| : C | 
seed folded up in a scrap of paper to | 


a gardening friend of mine, who on | 


leaving for Europe a year ago relayed 
what we call ‘““Noon Daisy” found its 
way into my garden. 

It grows only six inches high, and 


is the circuitous way that | 


makes a dense mat of green leaves | 


that entirely covers the ground. The 
flowers themselves, during the sunny 


| hours of midday all during midsum- 
| mer, 


make a heavenly blue sheet of 
color, each little daisy an inch across 
and centered with a soft yellow disk. 

Soon 
shadow it rolls its little petals and 
rests until the warmth of the sun calls 
for it to unfurl them again the next 
day. 


after the sun leaves it in! 


If the next day happens to be | 


overcast it just takes advantage of | 


the situation, 

lazily sleeps the hours through. 
Towards the end of August it starts 

to look a bit ragged, worn, and a bit 


| seedy, and so can be weeded out if | 


you are a tidy gardener. But just bid 
it a farewell bor a half year and next 


enough more to plant it all around 
your garden wherever you want a 
blue background, and plenty for you 
to share with your friends. 

For late fall and early spring the 
Gerbera (Transvaal daisy) takes up 
the duty of keeping color in your 


A igs 


to place sacks over 
spots in the lawn 
that you are patch- 
ing as it hastens the 
germination of the 
seeds and protects 
them from the birds. 





Praline 





takes a day off and | 


| spring it will be with you again with | 


fi di 
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For Boys 
Only! 


We have a plan that will 
keep the nickels and dimes 
jingling in your pockets from 
January to December. 

Then in addition to this 
ready cash every month, you 
have a chance to secure some 
of the things you have al- 
ways wanted .... base ball 
bat, basketball, watch, knife, 
or whatever you are wishing 
for right now. 


Your Own Business 


Just think of it boys! A 
business all your own where 
you get all the profits and 
have a lot of fun at the same 
time. 

Let us tell you about it. Fill 
out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 








| SUNSET Magazine, Dept. 202-May, 


1045 Sansome St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Please tell me about your plan that will keep 
the nickels and dimes jingling in my pockets 


every month, 


Name.. 


Address. . 
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garden as well as the most colorful 
and best behaved cut flowers in your 
house. Plants put out in August will 
bloom this fall, get well established 
over the winter and start again with 
the first warm days of spring, also if 
the winter happens to be mild will 
present you with numerous blooms 
during the winter—not so long stem- 
med perhaps nor so perfect, but very 
much appreciated just the same. 
Should the winter turn really cold 
and brown the tops off, it does the 
Gerbera roots no harm for the 
warmth of spring will start new 
growth that brings your real reward 
after the days start to shorten toward 
the end of June. 

Gerberas bloom all the summer but 
are ordinarily poor and imperfect 
during the early part. It is in the 
fall when your summer flowers are 
on the wane that they are in their 
glory. 

Depending on your choice of plants 
they can give you strong, deep, rich 
colors of rosy maroon, true scarlet, 
clear orange, as well as numerous 
intermediate tones or most delicate 
shades of pale pink, shrimp pink, 
light coral, yellow, corn color and 
soft rose. 


To assure you of flowers in your 
garden and to cut for your house in 
midwinter do not fail to plant seed 
or plants of the Dimorphotheca eklonis, 
not so well known as the summer 
blooming dimorphotheca of the orange 
shades but absolutely to be depended 
on to bloom and bloom freely during 
the cold, windy, bleak days of De- 
cember, January, February and until 
the early spring bulb flowers come to 
relieve the situation. The flowers 
are a pure glistening white, centered 
with a disk of blue, soft and clear. 
The reverse side of the petals repeats 
the blue with a gray blue cast that 
only makes them more desirable. 


The plants take bush form and the 
flowers can be cut with a 12 or 14-inch 
stem that will also carry a whorl of 
green leaves. The Eklonis will bloom 
on through the summer even through 
a second year, but when more colorful 
.summer flowers are in, it takes second 
place and as it seeds itself freely it is 
really better to start with fresh plants 
each fall—Barbara C. Aplin. 


™® When We Build 
Ik Spur Nob House 
ee 


Weshall make the bath- 
room fairly large with 
deep built-in shelves 
and cupboard across 
one side. Here we can 
store such awkward ar- 
ticles as the portable 
tectric heater, the baby’s toilet seat, 
ind other things that could so conveni- 
tntly be stored in the bathroom. 
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Electric Refrigeration 


Has Become So Popular 


The perfection of electric refrigeration today gives you 
dependable food preservation more economically than ever 
before. Modern electric refrigeration offers you new measures 
of convenience, a maximum of cleanliness and sanitation — 
greater savings in proper foad preservation by guarding against 


uneconomical food spoilage. 





Safeguards Health 




















Electric refrigeration constantly safe- 
guards foods against the dangers that 
lurk in food spoilage—it is a health 
insurance for young hopefuls and their 
elders. Electric refrigeration maintains 
a uniform temperature that is always 
below 50 degrees Fahrenheit—the point 
at which perishable foods become 
subject to spoilage. Safeguard your 
own health — and that of your family, 
by keeping foods safe .. and tasty 
—in a modern electric refrigerator ! 


If you haven’t already installed 


an electric refrigerator in 
your home, you should do 
so at once, if for no other 
reason than the simple de- 
pendability of electric re- 
frigeration — you'll never 
run out of electricity, and 
you'll never have to wait 
for deliveries — it’s there, 
ready to serve, automatic ! 

There are several good 
makes of electric refrigera- 
tors available for you — 
your dealer can help you 
make your selection.... 
or you may write to this 
Bureau for impartial, help- 
ful advice. Whatever your 
electrical problems may be, 
remember that this Bureau 
is anxious to help you — 
without obligation on your 
part, in answering ques- 
tions relative to your elec- 
tric refrigerator, range, 
radio, heater or any of the 
other electrical appliances 
for the home. Write today. 


Pacific Coast ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry as an 
advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 


447 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 
M-15 Edison Building 
Los Angeles 
Name 
848 Roosevelt Street Abin 
Fresno City 


EECCTRICITY 





(] Electric Cooking 
[] Electric Refrigeration 


Send for Literature on the Following: 


[] Home Lighting 


Sun— May 


CALIFORNIA 


Coors SO LITTLE ae 
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to the Flowers You 


OU buy your seeds and shrubs—carefully 

plant them, nourish them, water them, in 
anticipation of a beautiful setting for your 
home. Shall these dreams be shattered by care- 
less feet or a burrowing dog? 


Such disasters often happen. No amount of care 
and attention can prevent them. Only Cyclone 


fence, constantly on guard, can assure you of 


beautiful, undisturbed gardens and grounds. 


What a world of trouble Cyclone saves you! 


No more worry about the children—no more 
trespassing. Instead, an enjoyment of your 
property—with privacy—you never thought 
was possible... Fencing is so important that it 
is deserving of expert attention. Your require- 
ments are given special consideration by a 
Cyclone representative, the erection is done by 
a factory-trained crew. The fence itself is cop- 
per-steel, heavily galvanized to give you long 
service. Now is the time to consider it- Write us. 





Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany and identified by this trade mark. 


Gclone Fence” 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 

Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPAN Y 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 





SUBSIDIARY OF amen AS scares STEEL CORPORATION 
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How Efnry Erout 


HAVE twice had occasion to write 

down this recipe for frying trout. 
Both times it was for parties who had 
never cooked trout before and both 
times I was assured that the method 
had proven successful. 

Trout should be cleaned as soon as 
caught and packed in grass or leaves 
in a well ventilated fish basket. If you 
do not have a basket pack them in 
grass in a burlap sack. Never leave 
them in water. 

Now you want about three-quarters 
of an inch or an inch of smoking hot 
grease in your fry pan. Dry your 
trout in a dish towel. It keeps them 
from popping grease all over. Put 
your trout in the fry pan and flip 
them over at once with a fork. This 

| keeps them from curling up and from 
soaking up the hot grease. Trout six 
to ten inches require about five or six 
minutes to cook, being turned back 
|over when half the time is up. 
| Large trout (fifteen to twenty 
| inches) take fifteen to twenty minutes 
to cook. They should be pushed back 
on the stove for the middle ten min- 
utes and allowed to cook more slowly. 
| Don’t split them. They dry out too 
| much. 
| If you wish to roll your trout in 
/cornmeal or cracker meal dry them, 
| dip them in olive or salad oil, roll in 
|the meal, and cook in the preceding 
| manner.—J. T. D. 


| 


’ foe 


Learned While Pacific Coasting 


1. That only hungry cats steal goldfish 
| from pools and eat them. Moral: It is 
| cheaper to buy cheap salmon than gold- 

fish to feed cats! 


| 2. That bronze tablet can be photo- 
| graphed successfully, so that the lettering 
is readable, if soft chalk is rubbed over 
the” raised. portions. Note: Be sure to 
| wipe off every trace, and be ready to 
| explain your actions to custodians. 


3. That lily pools in interior valleys of 
| the West. are most successful when they 

are as deep at the outer edges as in the 

center, because the water thus does not 

become so hot—better for both lilies 
| and fish. 


4. That there is still room for good 
restaurants along our highways. Too 
many ugly, unappetizing lunch rooms 
serving utterly mediocre four-course 
meals, and too few simple, clean places 
serving simple, well-cooked scrambled 
eggs and the like. 


5. That hundreds of unused porches on 
western homes deserve to be converted 
into sun-rooms. Glassed-in porches are 
| useful for keeping heat out in summer 
! and for keeping heat in, in winter. 
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KILL 
GARDEN 
PEST 


QUICKLY 
SURELY 
SAFELY! 












NAROL, the ready prepared meal, rids 
your garden of snails, slugs, earwigs, 
sowbugs, cutworms, etc. Pests eat it in 
preference to natural food and are quickly 
eradicated. 
Snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 
1. Will not harm vegetation. 
2. Requires no preparation, easy to use. 
3. Safest to use. 
4. Effectiveness not lessened by rain or 
sprinkling. 
5. More economical, because it lasts 
longer. 
New larger packages this year make Snarol 
one-third more economical than ever before. 
Get Snarol from your seed, hardware, or 
drug store today. Accept no substitute for 
this famous product. Write for free instruc- 
tive booklet on pest control. 


KILL ANTS...with the Antrol sys- 
tem...the scientific method that gets 
them in the nest —at their source. Ask 


your dealer about AN TROL today. 


SNAROL 


Quickly kills garden pests T& 
ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC, Dept. 11 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(KILL Abus! 


“and Other Insect 





SNAROL | 

























ON’T bedismayed when you 

find plants, shrubs or trees 
attacked by Aphis (plant 
lice) or similar insects. Use “Black 
Leaf 40’’ at once. It is safe, sure 
and economical. 


Highly Recommended 


For 20 years this insecticide has 
beenthe standby ofpractical grow- 
ers. Killsinsects both by con- 
tactandfumes,an advantage 
not possessed by any non- 
volatile, non-poisonous in- 
secticide. Ons ounce bottle 
makes 6 gallons of spray. 
Also kills poultry lice. Just 
paint roosts as directed, and 
fumes do the work. Sold by 
dealers practically everywhere. 
Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Bele 


F I were running a grocery store I’d 

keep on hand a few baskets of assorted 
fresh fruits. At our house we like mixed 
fresh fruits but dislike having to buy a 
pound or so of each kind in order to have a 
variety. The grocer could assemble small 
baskets at little cost and for very little 
extra effort. 


If I were a meat man, especially in an 
apartment district, I'd keep a big bag 
of onions on hand, and when a woman 
bought ground meat or hamburger I 
would offer to give her an onion if she 
wanted it. I might even offer to grind 
it with the meat, if I were not too rushed 
for time. Apartment housekeepers dis- 
like storing a bag of onions when they 
find so little use for them. I know! 


If I were running a public dining room 
or eating house I would surely play up 
the fruits and vegetables for which my 
community was famous. This spring, in 
an asparagus-growing section, in the 
height of the season I was offered a salad 
made of canned asparagus—three stalks. 
Now if I were doing it I’d attach a special 
note to the menu card saying something 
like this: ‘“This is the greatest asparagus 
country in the world. The new crop is 
now in. May we serve you a dish of this 
delicious vegetable cooked just as it 
should be cookea>”” Then I’d write to 
Genevieve A. Callahan of SUNSET to 
find out just how asparagus should be 
cooked. Not everybody knows. 


If I were a little boy living in the coun- 
try and wanting to earn money I’d 
gather pine cones, sack them up and sell 
them at a cone-decorated stand on the 
highway. Many city persons would 
gladly pay twenty-five cents for a sack 
full of big cones for the fireplace. 


If I were a beauty shop operator I'd 
offer to rub cream into a client’s hands 
when she was getting her facial. Most 
women do not have time to soften their 
hands as often as they would like. Cotton 
gloves, of course, would be worn over the 
cream-soaked hands. 


This is what I call minding other 
people’s business. If you like the ideas I 
offer, I shall be glad to pass along others 
through the medium of this magazine. 
Let me know.—R. C. 


> Build 
New House 


We intend to build our 
garage with doors at each 
end so that my wife will 
never need to back out 
the car, but instead can 
drive right on through, 
around the circle and 
onto the street. 


UANtAs 
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PUTS THE WATER IN 
TAKES THE WATER OUT 


OF YOUR WASHING MACHINE AUTOMATICALLY 








EMPTYING: 


Remove tubing from hot water 
faucet. Lay in sink. Turn on 
cold water. By pumping-suc- 
tion action tub is ale emp- 
tied—3 times ster than 
siphon! 

The Dran-Or-Fil tubing is spe- 
cially made to withstand scald- 
ing water and resist cracking. 


FILLING: 


You attach tubing to both fau- 
cets, as pictured, temper water 
as desired 


For Single Faucet: 


Attach one branch of tubing 
to faucet. Close other with 
clothespin, tighten if necessary 
with the thumb screw. 


It’s the filling, emptying, and lugging of water pails that gives you ““Wash-day 
Back.’’ Nearly 400,000 women have taken the last nightmare out of wash- 
day with this invention. If your dealer cannot supply you pin $2 in bills, 
check or money order to coupon and mail to 





DRAN-OR-FIL CO., 652 Atlantic Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $2 in cash) money order) check. Send Dran-Or-Fil to: 























Takes ALL the 


work out of 
spraying... 





garden in 5 MINUTES 


A turn of your wrist makes sprayer 
spray water only. 

FOILAGE Hose Sprayer is far easier 
than hand spraying, and more ecfh- 
cient. No valves, no moving parts. 
If your dealer has not yet stocked 
send us his name and address and 
$1.25, and we will send you, post- 
paid, the FOILAGE Hose Sprayer 
and enough FOILAGE Insecticide, 
for 6 gallons of spray solution. 
AN-FO MANUFACTURING CO. 
3129 Elmwood Sr., Oakland, Calif. 








Simply pour 
two ounces of the won- 
derful new FOILAGE Gar- 
den Insecticide into the tank and 
fill with water. Attach tank to hose 
and city water pressure does the work. 
FOILAGE Garden Insecticide is non- 
—. yet eis crenape every 
‘orm of plant insect. No soap required. 
You can spray your entire garden 
without work in minutes where it 
formerly tock hours of bard work. 
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| We have a copy of the 
Please send me a copy of the SUNSET Garden Book, postpaid. ! SUNSET Garden Book 
I enclose $1.00 for a 2-year subscription to SUNSET Magazine | 
for the name written below. | 
1 


for you. All you need to 
do is to send us one new 
subscriber to SUNSET 
Magazine for 2 years at 


et IN 5 od 5 5.0 wean Sis e ca eos Kale nb eRe RR ER MR EERE 1 


Address.....-... the regular rate, $1, and 
SSE Ee ee EEN eT ete ne re ; we will send you a copy 
is Mittiattils «oss scone io ease doe dacaa nearer | of the SUNSET Garden 
ae Ee eto ee reer ae Meee yh eee he s Book without cost. 


‘ Write today. 
Post Office. . 
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METAL POLISH N, 
Makes your home the brightest spot in town. _ or gum. Save yourself hours and hours of hard 


Polishes all metal surfaces—better luster with | work by ordering Brilliantshine from your 
less work. Contains no acid. Will not harden _—_ grocer or hardware dealer today. 





T’S been a long time since 
we editors have hung any May baskets and with the 
depression and all it is not likely that we shall resume 
the quaint old custom this year. This May Sunset, 
however, with its cheery outdoor freshness and its 
bouquets of western ideas strikes us as being some- 
thing of a May basket itself that the postman will 
hang at your door on or about May Day. We hope 
you enjoy it as much as we have enjoyed making it 
for you. 
a8 

It is not our intention to comment on every page 
in this May Sunset but we do want to say just a 
little about page 24, whereon Bertha E. Shapleigh 
gives us a lesson in the making of simple desserts. 
We wish that every housewife who reads this maga- 
zine might know personally this beloved woman of 
the home economics profession. For a number of 
years she taught “Demonstration Cookery” and 
“History of Foods” to large and enthusiastic classes 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. At present she is enjoying a well-earned rest 
at her home in Carmel-by-the-Sea. A woman like 
Miss Shapleigh, however, can never go into retreat! 
She hadn’t been in Carmel a week before the blue- 
jays and the robins and the chickadees had heard of 
her reputation in the world of foods and were on 
her porch looking for crumbs. We saw them—the 
birds, not the crumbs—when we called to talk over 
this series of Sunset articles. And when we had 
finished our chat with this really great teacher we 
came away feeling that Miss Shapleigh’s crumbs, 
whether of bread or of information, will be happily 
received in Sunset Land. 


During the past month we have sent out literally 
thousands of letters telling about the new SuNSET 
Garden Book. It has been our intention to send such 
a letter to every westerner interested in flowers and 
gardening but it is quite possible that we may have 
slighted some of you. If you did not receive your 
letter or if you know of any garden-minded friends 
who did not, let us know at once so that we may 
tell you exactly how to get your copy of this Sunset 
Garden Book which tells exactly what to plant and 
when to plant it in order to have bloom in your 
garden every day in the year. Practical gardeners 
from all over the West are congratulating us upon 
the publication of this practical, usable book. You 
will find it equally valuable. And here is a piece of 
good news for western trout fishermen. Mr. Cuenin 
who conducts the Sunset department, “Outdoor Life 
in the West,” has recently prepared for the amateur 
fisherman a brief leaflet of “Points on Fly Casting”’. 
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He will be glad to send you a copy of it. Address 
him here in care of Sunset and send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Our Pacific Coasting trip of the past month took 
us down the San Joaquin Valley as far south as 
Bakersfield. If there is a more beautiful sight in all 
the world than this valley in springtime we should 
surely like to know where it is. Wild forget-me-nots 
(popcorn flowers some call them) in drifts like snow 
on the hillsides; solid banks of golden poppies along 
the railroad tracks; great turquoise lakes of baby blue 
eyes in the meadows; pink peach trees and yellow 
acacias; and, as a background for all this beauty, 
snow-capped mountains against blue, blue skies. 
With such a springtime example of loveliness it is 
little wonder that pioneer gardeners in this Valley 
of the Sun take such pride in conquering the desert. 
Two outstanding Bakersfield garden pictures are 
painted perennially in our memory—Mrs. Dorsey’s 
patch of paradise on the jasmine-draped banks of a 
swift-running irrigation canal, and Mrs. J. R. 
Williams’ beautiful country garden built by herself 
in an expanse of alkali. The Golden State Highway 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles (Highway 
No. 99) is golden indeed at this time of year! 
| 

Speaking of poppies, it is our privilege each May 
to mention the fact that in France the country is 
covered with blood-red poppies in springtime just 
as our own western hillsides are covered with golden 
ones, and to remind you that “In Flander’s Field the 
poppies blow, between the crosses row on row.” To 
indicate that you have not forgotten these crosses 
and what they stand for, be sure to wear a buddy 
poppy during the week of Memorial Day. These 
red paper poppies, you know, are made by disabled 
and needy ex-service men, and the proceeds of all 
sales are used for relief work for ex-soldiers and their 
families. Wear a buddy poppy this year! 


i | 

Despite the much discussed (oh very much dis- 
cussed!) depression, Sunset is steadily and surely 
and sunnily going ahead—largely because you, our 
good friends, are so generous in your help. Whenever 
you write us a letter of encouragement or a sugges- 
tion, whenever you tell a friend or a neighbor about 
this all-western magazine, whenever you answer an 
advertisement in SuNSET, you are helping us to build 
a bigger and a better magazine for you who live in 
the garden spot of the world—Sunset Land. Please 
believe that we welcome and appreciate your coop- 
eration.—The Editors. 
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